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Especial notice should be taken that the possession of this 
book without a valid contract for production first having been 
obtained from the publisher, confers no right or license to pro- 
fessionals or amateurs ,to produce the play publicly or in pri- 
vate for gain or charity. 

In its present form this play is dedicated to the reading 
public only, and no performance, representation, production, 
recitation, or public reading, or radio broadcasting may be 
given except by special arrangement with Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York. 

This play may be presented by amateurs upon payment of a 
royalty of Twenty-Five Dollars for each performance, payable 
to Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, one week 
before the date when the play is given. 

Whenever the play is produced the following notice must 
appear on all programs, printing and advertising for the play : 
“ Produced by special arrangement with Samuel French of 
New York.” 

Attention is called to the penalty provided by law for any 
infringement of the author’s rights, as follows: 

“SECTION 4966 :一 Any person publicly performing or rep- 
resenting any dramatic or musical composition for which 
copyright has been obtained, without the consent of the pro- 
prietor of said dramatic or musical composition, or his heirs 
and assigns, shall be liable for damages thereof, such damages, 
in all cases to be assessed at such sum, not less than one hun- 
dred dollars for the first and fifty dollars for every subsequent 
performance, as to the court shall appear to be just. If the 
unlawful performance and representation be wilful and for 
profit, such person or persons shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be imprisoned for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year.” —U. S. Revised Statutes : Title 60, Chap. 3. 


THE UNBELIEVER 
What They Think About This Play 


Church of the Holy Name, 207 W. 96th St., N. Y. 


“Words fail to express my appreciation of your pla 
‘The Unbeliever.’ Without a doubt your play Contains all 
the elements to make it a great drawing card. It has 
comedy, tense dramatic scenes, with powerful climaxes 
that can never be forgotten.—Rev. Francis X. Doyle.” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.—Oct. 1, 1925. 


“You deserve great praise for the adeptness with which 
you have mingled comedy and drama in your play, ‘The 
Unbeliever,’ without distracting from either.—Chas. F, 
Sault, President M. L. I. A. A.” 


Kenilworth Baptist Church, Bedford and Avenue G, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“I have never listened to a performance which held and 
gripped me like your play ‘The Unbeliever.’ I wish to 
say that any Protestant church—hbe it ever so evangelical 
—can use this play to great advantage.—Elbert W. Van 
Aken, Pastor.” 


Chaplain Counsel, No. 441.— Elmhurst, L. I. 


“In the past we have had Minstrels, Dramas and Re- 
views, but none have hit the peak which your play ‘The 
Unbeliever’ merits. Its originality has passed anything 
we have ever attempted. H. E. Byrnes, Grand Knight.” 


Lawrence M. E. Church, L, I. 


“You should have a most keen satisfaction in the 
knowledge that ‘The Unbeliever,’ written by yourself— 
staged under your directions—is not only so well written 
and finely produced, but it has a distinctly beneficial 
moral lesson.—Earnest F. Newman, Pastor.” 


Richmond Lodge, No. 66, F. & A. M., Pt. Richmond, 
L. I.—April 6, 1927. 

“The splendid effect of ‘The Unbeliever’ on the audi- 
ence is the reason behind our constant boosting for your 
return engagement in your other play ‘Driftwood’ May 
26 and 27.—Frank N. Steinrock, Chairman entertainment.” 


Advent Lutheran Church Ave. P, & E. 3rd St., Brook- 


lyn. 

“THE UNBELIEVER’ presented in our church proved 
to be a great play, filled with comedy and tense dramatic 
scenes, with the greatest third act we have ever wit- 
nessed.—Rev. Crossland, Pastor.” 


Holy Trinity Rectory, No. 135 Montrose St. 


“‘The Unbeliever,’ presented for the benefit of St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, held an audience of over 1,600 
people enraptured for two solid hours of thrilling enter- 
tainment.—Rev. George Metzger, Pastor, Brooklyn.” 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


as presented by the original New York cast, 
the Hughes Players. 


Mrs. DEXTER, the mother....Mrs. Eugenia Hughes 
DoNALD DEXTER, the stutterer.Kenneth B. Hughes 
ALAN DEXTER, the trouble-maker, 

Joseph Hughes, Jr. 
MR. Dexter, the unbeliever... .Joseph H. Hughes 


Note :一 If played by eight people the following 
extra characters are introduced: 


DR. MANNING, a specialist. 

Mrs. CARVER, a neighbor. 

Mr. BARRIE, Mrs. Dexters brother. 
Mrs. BARRIE, his wife. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 
Time: The present. PLACE: New York. 


Acrt I: Home of the Dexter family, late afternoon. 


Act II: Same. Three months later, eight o’clock 
in the evening. 


Act III: Six months later, evening, same as first 
and second acts. 


Note: The author has so arranged “ THE UN- 
BELIEVER” that it can be presented either by 
four or eight characters. 


If desired, the parts of DoNALD and ALAN can 
be cast for two females, small of stature, with 
youthful appearance, and they can be programmed 
as Dorotuy and ALICE. 


THE UNBELIEVER 


ACT I 


At rise of curtain, the living-room of the DEXTER 
home is shown. Furniture modern. There is 
a c. door with doors R. and L. 

TIME OF Day: About four or five o'clock. 

The room has an air of comfort, with flowers in 
vase on table L. 

As curtain is rising, there is heard off stage the 
sound of voices making cat-calls, as if making 
fun of someone. 


ALAN or ALICE. (ALAN enters, carrying his 
school books under his arm in great joy, throwing 
his hat up in the air, walking down L. near table) 
Aw, look at the cry baby! Aw, look at the cry, 
baby! 


(As ALAN finishes speaking, there appears a cripple 
boy or girl, who is bent over almost double, the 
right arm is drawn up in a contracted way: 
the arm is made up with whiting or liquid white 
and dark lines are drawn to make blood vessels 
stand out. He walks lame as if his right side 
seems paralyzed. His face is made up very 
pale with hollows under his eyes: when he 
speaks he stutters and talks in a discouraged 
way. DONALD enters c. door with books under 
his left arm. Coming c. stage, saying.) 


DoNAID or DorotHy. Yo-y-you be-better stop, 
5 
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A-A-Alan! I—I—ca-can’t he-help it if m-my to-t- 
tongue is th-thick! 

ALAN. (Looking up from his book which he 
started reading and speaking in disgust) It ain't 
your tongue—it’s your head what’s thick. 

Donato. (Walks sadly and stands by table down 
R.) Y-y-you be-better l-let m-my t-t-tongue alone; 
it’s m-mine. 

ALAN. (Looking up from his book) Say, if it 
was mine Id tie a can to it. 

Donatp. D-did y-you p-p-pass, Alan? 

ALAN. Sure! I’m smart, I am. See my pro- 
motion card. I’m going into the Junior High. 
(Holds up card for DONALD to see.) 

Donard. Daddy w-will b-be glad y-you p-passed. 
(Shakes head.) It j-just s-seems I c-can’t m-make 
g-good. (Falls into chair in great dejection near 
table R.) 

ALAN. No, because your head is made of wood. 

Donatp. (Rises slowly, walks up a little to c. 
stage) I won-won-der w-why ev-every one makes 
f-f-fun of me. (Walks slowly back to table R. 
again. ) 

ALAN. (Laughing out loud as if thinking of 
something funny) I had to laugh in class to-day 
when you spoke on history. (Bending over in 
laughter.) 

Donard. (Takes a step toward c. stage) Did 
y-you h-hear m-me? 

ALAN. (Laughing again) Of course I did, and 
it sure was funny. United States is b-b-bounded 
on t-t-the s-south b-b-by M-Mexico, on the e-east 
b-by t-the At-At-Atlantic. (ALAN is waving his 
hands, trying to burlesque his brothers history 
speech.) On the w-w-we-west by th-the Pa-Pa- 
Pacific and on the no-north by Ca-Ca-Canada. 

Donatp. (Walking over near to ALAN) Stop! 
Alan, y-you’re hu-hurting m-my f-feelings, 
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ALAN. (Slams book down on table, comes to c. 
stage to meet DoNatD) How about my feelings? I 
get the raspberries for having a dumb-bell brother 
like you. 

Donatp. I don’t see why you should care, it 
don’t hurt you. 

ALAN. It does, it hurts my reputation. (ALAN 
walks to L. of chair near table. Donar follows 
him saying.) 

DoNALD， If you don’t l-let m-me a-alone 171] tell 
Daddy. 

ALAN. (Turns angrily) You dasn’t tell Father 
or lll tell him you’re put back. (ALAN slams his 
hand on the arm of chair.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Enters from R. door during the 
last speech and comes down to c. stage) Alan, 
aren’t you ashamed to talk that way to your brother? 


(Donan limps slowly back to chair R.) 


ALAN. Well, the kids call him names, -why can’t 
I? 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Walking over to ALAN) But, 
my dear, he is your brother and you should love 
him. 

ALAN. I don’t love him,—the boob makes me 
ashamed. 

Mrs. Dexter. Now, dear, haven’t I told you 
time and again to be kind to your brother? (Places 
her arms around him.) You make him sad and 
depressed,—and that is not a nice way to act. I am 
sure our dear Lord wouldn’t treat brother that way! 

ALAN. (Looking at her calmly) Yes, but our 
dear Lord don’t have to play with him. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Backing away from ALAN) 
Alan! How dare you talk in such a sacrilegious 
manner; how can you be so mean? 

ALAN. (Coming to mother) Aw, gee, Mother! 
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It ain’t my fault—all the children in school tease 
me about him because he is such a blockhead. 

Mrs. Dexter. But you should not listen to what 
they say. 

ALAN. Say, Mother! When a thousand kids tell 
you anything you just got to listen. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Turning away; going up stage 
toward c. D.) I understand, dear; it’s hard on us 
all. (Coming down c. stage.) I guess the Lord 
made Donald that way to punish me for something. 

ALAN. Well, I don’t see why I have to be pun- 
ished too. 

DoNALD. (Standing up in anger) Mother! I 
can’t stand these in-in-sults an-an-any lo-longer. 

ALAN. Then sit down to them! 


(Donan sits down quickly.) 


Mrs. DEXTER. (Starting toward him) Alan 
Dexter! Haven’t I told you to hold your tongue? 

ALAN. If I do it may get thick like his. 

Mrs, Dexter. Young man, I am going to punish 
you if you don’t hush up. 

ALAN. (Puts hand over mouth, backing away) 
I’m hushed. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Turns to DoNALD) What did 
your teacher say to you on this your last day in 
school? i 

ALAN. She said, “ Donald Dexter, you go back 
into the same grade again next year.” 

Mrs. Dexter. (Turning and looking at him 
furiously) Please keep quiet. I’m talking to Don- 
ald. Let him answer. 

A ALAN. (Laughing) TIl be an old man before he 
oes. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Turns away in disgust—crosses 
back r. to DoNALD) Now, son, tell Mother what 
has happened. 
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Donard. (Sadly looking at his mother and tak- 
ing her hand) Oh, Mother! I’m so asham-as- 
ashamed. I—I fe-fell do-down a-gain. I di-didn’t 
p-pass. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Kneeling down by his side r. 
near table) There, there, dear! Dont cry. 
Mother loves you. 

ALAN. Dont cry over him, Mother. I passed. 
See my report card? 

Mrs. Dexter. Oh, don’t bother me, Alan! 
(Rising angrily.) 

ALAN. Well, can you beat that? . . . (Walks 
toward them R.) He fails and gets all kissed up, 
while I pass and get the glass eye. (Striding up to 
ci D. After laugh is over.) Wouldn’t that make 
a sailor sick? (Walks back to table 7.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Rising and glaring at him) If 
this impudent boy will be silent, perhaps we can 
find out what has happened. 

Donard. (Speaking very solemn and discour- 
aged) I fa-failed in-in a-all th-th-the te-tests wh- 
where I ha-had to ta-talk. 

ALAN. Well, why didn’t you keep quiet and they 
wouldn’t get wise to you? 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Starts over, shaking her finger 
at ALAN) Young man, I am going to give you 
something. 

Aran. (Rubbing his stomach) I hope it’s my 
supper! 

Mrs. Dexter. (Turning back to DONALD and 
taking his card) Let me see your card, Donald, 
dear. 

Donato. (Takes report card out of his pocket, 
hands it to mother) Here it is! 

Mrs. Dexter. (She looks at card, standing a 
little r. of c. stage) Why, this is splendid. You 
received 100 for conduct! 
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ALAN. (Still trying to cause trouble) What did 
he get for his arithmetic? 

Mrs. Dexter. (Shaking her head sadly) Ah, 
here is where you fell down. (Pointing to card.) 
Thirty for spelling. 

ALAN. Ain’t that awful! Why, the lowest I got 
was 80. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Angrily) Alan, leave the room. 

ALAN. But I’m not doing anything, Mother! 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Pointing to the door) Do what 
I tell you, sir! Go! 

ALAN. Aw, gee! You don’t want a smart boy 
like me around here. (Starts up c. D.) I guess 
Il go out and eat worms with the chickens. 
(Et cD.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. (She looks out c. D. with card in 
her hand, cross to DoNALD. As she does, ALAN 
sneaks in and watches where she puts the card) 
Now, dearest! Father may be home any minute. 
But I don’t want you to show him this card, so PI 
put it right here in your pocket, (Puts in pocket.) 
and we won't show it to him. 

DoNALD. But suppose Fa-Father sh-should as- 
ask me fo-for it? 

Mrs. Dexter. (Walks L. thinking, and sits L. 
by table) Just tell him you won't receive your card 
until the fall term. 


(ALAN hears, nods, and exits out c. D.) 


DoNALD. (Turning away) But—I don’t like—to 
te-ll hi-m a li-e, Mother. 

Mrs. Dexter. Neither do I. But Father has 
many worries and I think it best not to bother him 
just now. 

Donatp. Mother, (Crosses over to mother, stops 
and looks at her.) when are the doctors going to 
operate on my tongue? 
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Mrs. DEXTER. We should know very soon now; 
the doctor promised to let me know. 

DoNALD. (Acting very happy) Won't it be 
grand when I can pla-play and ta-talk Hike other 
ক without them ma-mak-ing fu-fun o-of 
me! 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Laughing with him) When you 
are cured 1711 be the happiest mother in the whole 
world. 

Donatp. I hope th-they do cu-cure me, fo-for 
wh-when th-they tease me, they dr-drive me-me 
al-almost ma-mad, and I wa-want to te-tear them 
t-to pi-pieces. (In a frenzy of passion.) To kill 
and ma-make the-them suff-suffer li-like I ha-have. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Crosses to him frightened) 
Please don’t talk like that, Donald. Everything is 
going to be all right now. Daddy will get the 
money and the great specialist will operate and 
make you well like other boys. 

Donatp. I hope so, Mother, I hope so. (But 
shakes his head as if in doubt and sits R. of table.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. There is only one thing that 
worries me 一 will you be able to stand the strain of 
the operation? Remember! You will have to be 
brave, for they won't be able to give you an anzs- 
thetic to ease your pain. 

Donard. (Taking her hand) No matter ho-how 
de-deep th-they cu-cut, I'll st-stand it. (Trying to 
smile:) TIl rem-re-mem-ber th-the ma-many cuts 
my fr-friends have given me, th-that wi-will make 
me br-brave, and—and I'll ha-h-have you be-side 
me, th-that wi-will ma-make me br-brave. (Bell 
rings, they are startled.) Wh-what—what—is th- 
that? (Pause.) May-be it is A-Alan teas-ing me. 

Mrs. DEXTER. No, no, dear! (Rising and look- 
ing toward door.) You had better see who it is, 
son. 

Donatp. (Starts for door as if he expects some 
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trick, again bell rings as he gets to C.D. He re- 
ceives a letter or announces the arrival of Doctor, 
if part is played) Look—look, Mo-Mother, it’s a 
letter from the doctor! (Brings letter to mother.) 


(Note: If this play is cast for only four people 
the following letter is used.) 


Mrs. Dexter. (Takes letter and sits L. and reads 
letter) Dear Mrs. Dexter:—After holding a con- 
ference with the other specialists regarding oper- 
ating on your son, (She stops as if afraid to read.) 
we find the operation is too dangerous to perform, 
so we have decided not to undertake it. (Reading 
very slowly.) Yours truly, Dr. Manning. 


(Note: In case the character of Dr. MANNING is 
cast, omit the letter and Doctor enters here.) 


Donatp. (Very excited) It’s—it’s—it’s th-th- 
the doctor, Mo-Mother. (Walks down R. by ex- 
treme R. end of table.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Rises and walks toward c. door) 
But, dear, didn’t you ask him in? (DocTOR enters 
C.D. Mrs. DEXTER holds out hand—and they shake 
hands.) How do you do, Doctor! Come right in. 
Please be seated, Doctor. 


(Doctor sits down R. by table, turns to DONALD, 
who is R. of DOCTOR.) 


Dr. MANNING. How are you, my boy? 

Donain. (Very nervous) Oh, I—I—fe-fee-feel 
fi-fine now, th-tha-thank you, Do-Doc-Doctor, th- 
thank yo-you. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Has been sitting nervously 
twisting her handkerchief) Pardon me for being 
abrupt, Doctor. But have you had your consulta- 
tion with the other specialists ? 
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Dr. MANNING. (Acts as if afraid to tell them 
the truth) Yes,—yes,—we had our consultation 
yesterday. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Rising and crossing to his side) 
Then don’t keep us in suspense—let us hear your 
verdict. 

Dr. MANNING. (Rising slowly) But wouldn’t 
it be just as well if your son left the room? 

Mrs. Dexter. (To Donatp) Please, Donald, 
leave the room for a few minutes, dear. 

DoNALD. (Gazes at Doctor searchingly as he 
walks slowly up stage and then comes down ০. 
stage) You don’t ha-have t-to se-send me a-way, 
Do-Doctor,—I am no-not af-fraid of the op-er- 
ation. I'll be br-brave. 

Dr. MANNING. (Speaking very slowly and 
quietly) There is not going to be any operation, 
my boy. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Looking at Doctor as if she 
does not understand) No operation, —why, you 
said —— 

Dr. Manninc. (Picking up his bag and shaking 
his head) I am sorry, Mrs. Dexter, if I have 
raised your hopes too high. I went over the whole 
situation thoroughly with the other specialists but 
we all felt that nothing can be done for your son. 
(Doctor walks slowly up to c. D., turns, facing 
them.) Good-bye, Mrs. Dexter. I am sorry. 
(Exits, shaking his head. Mrs. Dexter walks over 
L. and is seated. DOoNALD stands c. stage, heart- 
broken.) 

DoNALD. No, no, Moth-er! Ca-ca-call him 
back,—ca-call him back! (Sobbing.) Oh, how 
co-could th-they fa-fail m-me? Oh, ho-how co- 
could they fa-fail m-me? 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Rising and going over to him) 
Oh, my poor boy, my poor boy! Please don’t give 
up hope. 
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Donatp. (Starts over L. stage) Oh, I do-don’t 
wa-want to g-go on n-now, Mo-Mother. The ways 
are dark and dr-drear-y. (Speaks in a sad, dis- 
couraged voice.) They-they ha-have cl-closed all 
th-the do-doors be-be-behind me. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Standing c. stage) No, dear! 
There is one door still open! 

DoNALD. (Looking at her in amazement) Do 
you mean there is someone who can cure me? 
(Siutter.) 

Mrs. Dexter. I mean that if man’s power has 
failed, we will turn to the Master of Men,—the 
greatest healer of all, and see what He can do. 

Donatp. (Coming eagerly to her, c. stage) 
Then you wi-will tr-try Go-God’s wa-way at la- 
last? 

Mrs. DEXTER. Yes! My mind is made up. 
(Speaking firmly.) We will go to your uncle’s 
church in Canada and bare our souls in humble 
petition to our Heavenly Father. 

Donato. Oh! Yo-you ma-make me so—ha- 
happy. (Puts his arm around her.) For may-be in 
Hi-Him th-there is h-hope. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Starting to walk over to table 
R.) Let us hope so. 

Donap. (After a short pause) Mo-Mother, i-is 
th-this p-place very f-far from here? 

Mrs. Dexter. Oh, about 500 miles. 

Donard. (Speaking very thoughtfully) Five 
hundred m-miles—I-I’d wa-walk 5,000 mi-miles to- 
to g-get cu-cured. (As he finishes speaking, laugh- 
ter is heard off stage.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Speaks these lines off stage) I 
see you there hiding behind the tree. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Oh, here comes your daddy now, 
Donald. 

Donato. (Walking up to c. Dd.) I—I wi-wish 
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he wo-would play wi-with me li-like that. (Look- 
ing wistfully out the door.) 

Mrs. Dexter. (Walking up and putting her 
arms around him at c. door) Don’t forget you 
have Mother. 

Donard. But bo-boys li-like to pl-pla-play ga- 
games wi-with th-their fa-fathers t-too. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Patting him on the back, starts 
down R. stage) Then go play with your father. 

Mr. Dexter. (Enters holding hand of ALAN, 
both laughing. DoNALD walks L. and stands waiting 
for his father’s entrance, acting as if he would like 
his father to make a fuss over him) Hello, every- 
body. My, I am glad to be home. (Mrs. DEXTER 
comes up cC. and greets MR. DEXTER with a kiss, 
takes his hat and goes up R. and hangs hat on hall 
tree.) Mother, what do you think this young bird 
did? (Points to son ALAN, who is standing L. of 
him so that Donar» is visible in background.) 

Mrs. Dexter. What happened, dear? (Laugh- 
ing.) 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, just as I passed the big tree 
in the garden, he jumped out and gave a war whoop 
that I am afraid 

DoNALD. Hel-hello, D-Daddy. (DoNALD steps 
down, places hand on father’s arm.) 

MR. DEXTER. (Turns in surprise, sees who it is, 
shakes the hand off with a frown of displeasure, 
saying) Hello. (Impatiently, then goes on with 
his story.) As I was saying, before I was inter- 
rupted,—he let out a yell so loud and frightened me 
so—lI fear I can’t eat any dinner. 

ALAN. I hope you don’t for you’re too fat, any- 
way. 

Mr. DEXTER. (Much surprised) Who’s fat? 

ALAN. You are! (As he speaks he runs L. to 
escape father.) চি 

Mr. Dexter. (Chases him and catches him in 
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front of the table down t. Mrs. DEXTER is looking 
sorrowfully at DONALD, who is standing C. in great 
sadness) Come back here, come back here. 
(Catching him. Aran struggles trying to get 
away. ) 

ALAN. Let me go,—let me go! 

Mr. Dexter. (Still holding him) I will—if 
you'll run and get my paper. 

ALAN. (Breaking away from him, running out 
c. door, calling) No, I won’t—no, I won't! 

Mr. Dexter. (During this scene DOoNALD is 
seated L. on davenport reading newspaper which 
has been placed before rise of curtain. Mr. DEX- 
TER walks up stage rubbing his hands) That’s the 
kind of a boy I like,—lots of ginger and pep. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Who is seated R. sewing, looks 
up) Yes, too much so. I fear you are spoiling 
him. I can’t do anything with him. You'll be sorry, 
some day. 

Mr. DEXTER. Don’t talk foolish. Why, the boy’s 
just full of fun: I wish somebody else had some of 
his pep. (Looking at DONALD.) 

Donard. (Rising, coming down cy with paper, 
holding paper out) Here's your paper, Daddy! 

Mr. Dexter. (Looks at Donar for a second) 
I thought I told Alan to get that paper. 

Donatp. (Frightened) But he ra-ran a-a-way, 
s-s-so I thought 一 -一 

Mr. DEXTER. So you thought, eh! Well, after 
this let him do his own thinking. When I want you 
[71] call you. 

Donard. (Crying) But I d-did-didn’t m-mean 
t-to of-fend. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, learn to attend to your own 
business after this. (Suatches paper from. DON- 
ALD’S left hand, sits R. of table—.. side of stage. 
DONALD turns and exits slowly, sobbing. Exit c.) 
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Mrs. Dexter. (Still seated) Arent you 
ashamed to treat the boy like that? 

Mr. DEXTER. (Looking up from paper) It’s his 
own fault for butting in. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Why, the poor child was only 
trying to do you a service. 

Mr. DEXTER. (Disgusted) Poor child! Poor 
child! You make me sick the way you baby that 
boy. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Well, if you were a little more 
kind and considerate the boy wouldn’t have so 
many heartaches. 

Mr. Dexter. (Turning to look at Mrs. DEX- 
TER) But how about my heartaches! (Looks 
away from her in disgust.) All my friends laugh 
at me every time his name is mentioned. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Speaking these speeches quietly 
and sorrowfully) Well, if I had friends who 
laughed at my boy’s afflictions, I would denounce 
them on the spot. 

Mr. Dexter. I don’t intend to be nasty to my 
pals: they’re not responsible for his condition. 

Mrs. DEXTER. No. You would not hurt any 
of your friends’ feelings, but you stab your own 
boy every time you come into this house. (Crying.) 

Mr. DEXTER (Goes up c.,—turns, faces her) 
Aw, listen, dear! I don’t mean to try to hurt the 
boy, but somehow I can’t get under his skin, Don’t 
cry. I'll try to be better to him. You call him in, 
like a good girl. Pll show you. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Jumps up; walks over to him 
and kisses him, putting her arms around his neck) 
Oh, you darling! (Goes up c., calling.) Donald, 
Donald, come here quick,—Daddy wants you! 

DonaLp. (Comes and stands in c. Dd.) H-he-e 
d-d-does? 

Mrs. DEXTER. Yes, dear. 
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DoNALD. (Up near c. Dd.) D-d-do you re- 
real-l-ly wa-want m-me, D-Daddy? 

Mr. DEXTER. (Crosses up c. to DONALD, puts his 
arm around him, leads him down stage. Mr. DEX- 
TER is L. of DONALD. Mrs. DEXTER crosses R. and 
sits) Of course I do! Daddy always wants his 
boy. You see I was a little worried when I came 
home—business was bad,—but I am sorry. For- 
give me. 

DoNALD. Y-yes, D-Da-Dad-d-dy. 

Mr. Dexter. That’s the boy; always be ready to 
forgive your cranky old Daddy. But come here. 
(Mr. DEXTER sits L..on arm of chair.) I havea 
surprise for you. 

Donatp. Wh-what is it? T-tell me qui-qui-ck. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, as I was passing Mr. Jacob’s 
store to-day I saw a nice baseball bat, glove, suit,— 
the entire outfit. How would you like to have it? 


(Note: Jf girl is cast, roller skates can be used 
instead of ball outfit.) 


Donatp. Do you mean you will get it for me? 
(Very much excited.) 

Mr. DEXTER. Of course I do. 

DONALD. (Puts his face close to his father) 
O-oh, th-th-thank-k yo-you! (As he stutters, “ Oh, 
thank you,’ DONALD spits in his father’s face. Mr. 
DEXTER falls into chair, wiping his face. DONALD 
crosses R. to his mother, who is seated sewing.) 
Isn’t it won-won-wonderful? May-b-be I—I—c-c- 
can p-p-play on our sc-sc-school t-team. 

Mrs. Dexter. Won't that be splendid, dear! 
(Smiling. ) 


(ALAN enters c. D. during this speech and stands Cc.) 


Mr. Dexter. By the way, Donald: How did you 
make out in school to-day? 
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(Mrs. DEXTER and Donatp look startled. Mrs. 
DEXTER shakes head, tries to signal DONALD 
not to tell.) 


Donard. I—I do-don’t know 

Mr. Dexter. Don’t know? I thought this was 
the day you got your report card and passed. 

Donard. (Very frightened) We-ell, we d-don’t 
k-know th-the re-re-results y-yet, and we wont 
know until—until n-next f-f-fall. 

ALAN. (Walks down stage pointing to DoNALD) 
Oh, the big liar; he does, too, Daddy, and he got 
put back, too! 

Mrs. Dexter. Alan, leave this room at once. 
(Rising quickly.) 

Mr. DEXTER. (Rising and speaking in command- 
ing voice) Wait! (Looks at Donatp.) Is this 
true? 

Donard. (Very frightened) Y-y-es, s-s-sir— 
n-n-no, s-sir! I d-didn’t g-get m-my c-ca-card yet. 

ALAN. Oh, you big double-faced liar,—he did, 
too, and his card is in his pocket there. (Pointing.) 

Mr. DEXTER. (Crosses swiftly to DONALD, takes 
card from pocket and crosses back 7.) Good God! 

Donard. But, F-F-Father (Stands c. 
stage, appealingly.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Very angry) Out of my sight, 
you falsifier, you! 


(Donar turns and walks slowly up to c. D. ALAN 
follows. DoNALD stops, looks sadly at ALAN, 


saying. ) 


Donatp. You Judas! (DONALD exits c. D. as 
ALAN sticks out tongue and follows him, imitating 
his cripple walk.) 

Mrs. Dexter. (Has been standing R., places 
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sewing down on table, goes up C., crosses down La 
slowly) Don’t be angry with him, dear! 

Mr. Dexter. Think of 让 一 my boy a liar! I 
hate that worse than poison. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Why, the child only lied with his 
tongue—not his heart; after all, I am to blame. I 
thought to save you the sorrow of his failure. He 
promised to study hard and surprise you. 

Mr. DEXTER. (Speaking slowly) The truth is a 
gem that should not be handled lightly. 

Mrs, DEXTER. (Crossing close to Mr. DEXTER) 
I understand, dear—it’s all my fault. Wont you 
forgive me? (Putting hand on his shoulder.) 

Mr. Dexter. Of course I forgive you, but some- 
how he seems to be keeping us always in hot water 
lately. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Raising voice) Oh, why must 
I always say the wrong thing—always be to blame? 
(Crosses over R.; sits and starts to fold up sewing.) 

Mr. Dexter. There, there. (Rising and cross- 
ing over to Mrs. DEXTER.) Don’t let us say any- 
thing more about it,—we all make mistakes. Come, 
let me see you smile. (Sings, “A Smile Will Goa 
Long, Long Way.” At finish of a few lines Mrs, 
DEXTER looks up, smiling.) 

Mrs. Dexter. Oh, go on! (Laughing.) 

Mr. DEXTER. Come, dear, I have a surprise for 
you. Close your eyes. (Mr. DEXTER takes a wal- 
let from his pocket and puts it in her hand. MRS. 
DEXTER looks at it, saying.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. But what is it? 

Mr. DEXTER. $700.00 I got for Don’s operation, 
but I had to pay eight per cent interest to get it. 
But TIl soon be able to pay it back when my new 
play is produced. (Crossing over L.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. Well, you might just as well not 
have bothered. 

Mr. Dexter. (Turns to her) Why, it was not 
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a bother to me. I want you to know that my boy 
rr be cured. That’s why I went so heavily into 
ebt. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Picking up the DocTOR'S letter 
from table R., and handing it to Mr. DEXTER, who 
crosses to get it) You don’t understand—the doc- 
tors have refused to perform the operation. Here’s 
the letter I just received. 


(Mr. Dexter takes letter, reads to himself. After 
reading, stands ০.) 


Mr. DEXTER. Well, that is too bad. Only last 
night I had a dream. I saw my boy on the operating 
table—one of the doctors let his knife slip deep 
down into his throat,—the blood, oh, it was terrible. 
I am sorry for your sake there is nothing more we 
can do. (Picks up paper and sits L. and starts to 
read.) 

Mrs. Dexter. But there is something else we 
can try to do. 

Mr. Dexter. But the best doctors in the State 
have just turned you down. 

Mrs. Dexter. Yes, but there is one Doctor we 
haven’t appealed to yet. 

Mr. DEXTER. Very well, there is your money. 
Call him in and have him do the job. 

Mrs. DEXTER. But the Doctor I mean won't take 
money ! 

Mr. Dexter. A doctor, and won’t take money! 
(Laughing.) Well, that’s good. Who is this great 
physician? Suppose it is someone that needs ad- 
vertisement. 

Mrs. Dexter. No, the one I mean needs no ad- 
vertisement, for He is known the world over as the 
greatest Healer of them all. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, that is enough for me 一 go 
ahead. 
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Mrs. Dexter. But you will have to do your 
part. (With anxious look.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Laughingly) You bet 工 will 一 
T’ll do anything you or the doctor asks me to do. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Very slow im speech, as if 
afraid) It won’t be hard on you: first, you will 
have to be converted and join the church. 

Mr. Dexter. I knew there was a catch in it. 
(Angry.) For heaven sakes, are you going to start 
harping on that demented religious subject again? 

Mrs. Dexter. It may be a demented subject to 
you, for you are like a lot of others who can’t see 
the good that religion will do. 

Mr. Dexter. Say, you have been praying over 
that boy ever since he was born, but it hasn’t done 
any good yet. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Yes, you have been working hard 
ever since we were married, you haven’t become 
rich, or bought me a car yet. 

Mr. Dexter. No, because I’ve been held back 
by the eternal expense incurred through that boy 
of yours. 

Mrs. Dexter. Perhaps in this case you’re the 
expense that places the debt on the wrong side of 
God’s ledger, making it hard for our poor prayers 
to show a profit in heaven. 

Mr. Dexter. (Rising) Well, if prayers re the 
only hope that boy has I, for one, am ready to 
abandon all hope. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Rising) ButIamnot! As long 
as there is a breath in my body I’ll keep on praying 
until God hears my prayers. 

Mr. Dexter. (Angry) I hope you do—perhaps 
it will ease your punishment for having such a son. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Crossing to c.) No, I’m being 
punished for marrying an infidel like you, thinking 
I could lead you in the ways of God. 

Mr. DEXTER. (Crossing to Mrs. DEXTER) Call 
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me infidel if you want to, but don’t forget I have 
tried to grant your every request. 

Mrs. Dexter. Yes, but the one real request of 
going to my brother’s church in Canada you deny 
me. 

Mr. Dexter. I have no faith in your way. Why 
don’t you do your praying here where the boy was 
born? 

Mrs. Dexter. Have I not explained the neces- 
sity of going there; besides, the pastor here advised 
me to get the boy away from the influence of your 
unbelief before we could effect a cure. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, they can make you swallow 
that bunk, but they can’t make me,—it’s just plain 
graft. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Both are c. stage. Glaring at 
each other during this scene) Well, if there is a 
greater grafter than you are, I would like to see 
him! 

Mr. Dexter. What do you mean by that re- 
mark? Come on, spill the beans. 

Mrs. Dexter. I mean you take all God’s bless- 
ings, but you pay no interest. 

Mr. Dexter. I pay for what I get. What proof 
have you they can work these divine wonders? 

Mrs. DEXTER. The proof that comes to every 
mother—the realization that the Divine Will cre- 
ates all life! 

Mr. Dexter. (Laughing) Why, woman, that’s 
only Nature taking its course. 

Mrs. DEXTER. You’re wrong! God creates life, 
and if He sees fit to spoil our child to punish us, 
why, He can mend in His own Divine way ‘if we 
make ourselves worthy. (Raising voice and sob- 
bing.) Besides, it is breaking his heart, the taunts 
of his playmates. (Goes up R.) 

Mr. DEXTER. It’s your own fault. If you would 
give that boy a good, sound thrashing when he 
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comes home here stut-ter-ing,—why, he would soon 
learn to stop it, 1111 warrant you. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Turning and coming down 
stage) How can he stop his stuttering when even 
you, his own father, won't let him come near you! 

Mr. Dexter. Because he spits in my face and 
makes me nervous. 

Mrs. Dexter. Don’t you think he realizes that 
he is disliked by everyone? Now I, his mother, de- 
mand this one last chance! (This last speech is 
said pleadingly.) 

Mr. Dexter. He has had every fair chance, and 
I forbid you to go. 

Mrs. DEXTER. You forbid! Let me tell you I 
have obeyed you in every way, but I am going to 
assert my right this time. I have promised to take 
him, and I am going to take him, if I have to crawl 
on my hands and knees. 

Mr. Dexter. (Surprised with anger) What! 
You promised him without consulting me? 

Mrs. DEXTER. Yes, and what’s more, we are go- 
ing to-day. (Very bravely.) 

Mr. Dexter. Then just remember this: If you 
do go, our two ways will separate. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Pleading) Please don’t say that, 
don’t let us get angry. Don’t you realize that I just 
had to promise him? He said he didn’t want to live 
if he wasn’t cured. (Sobbing.) I held out the 
hope of the doctors’ operation . . . then the 
doctors failed me, and before I realized it I had 
promised him. (With rising, sobbing voice.) Do 
you hear me? I promised him, and I am going to 
take him. /—am—going—to—take—him! 

Mr. Dexter. Then go and be damned, but get 
this straight: not one dollar of my money will help 
you on your way. (Jn a positive tone of voice. 
Mrs. DEXTER crosses R. to chair.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. Very well then, I am fighting with 
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my back to the wall, but I'll match your bigoted 
mind against my faith, and I am sure our Heavenly 
Father will help us on the way. (Sits R.) 

Mr. Dexter. I hope He lets you freeze on the 
way. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Still sobbing) We will not be 
cold, for our faith will warm us, and IIl pray to 
our Heavenly Father to open your heart to make 
you see the wrong you have done us this day. 

Mr. Dexter. (Very loud and excited) You 
dare to speak to me of wrong? Why, you have 
tried to make me worse than dirt under your feet. 
If I am half as bad as you say I am, I must be the 
son of the devil. Now, get out of my sight—get 
out of my sight (Picks up vase with flowers from 
table L. Donar enters c. D.) or I'll crash this on 
your head! 

DonaLp. (Coming between them) Fa-Fa-ther, 
pl-please do-n’t y-y-ou quarrel with M-Mo-Mother! 

Mr. DEXTER. (Puts vase back on table) What! 
You stuttering fool,—you dare interfere? Well, if 
I must strike someone, why, I would rather strike 
you. (With his right hand, he turns and sets his 
body forty-five degrees so that his left shoulder is 
sloping to L. of stage, and quick as a flash, the boy 
raises his left hand up, covering the left part of his 
chin. Mr. DEXTER strikes him with his open hand, 
and the noise makes an impressive, loud sound, so 
that the audience is convinced that the boy did re- 
ceive the blow on the chin. [The main thing is to 
have the boy get his left hand up just a fraction of 
a second before the blow lands.| As the blow lands, 
the boy staggers and falls over R., with his head 
near his mother’s feet. Mrs. DEXTER rises with a 
scream, and comes over C., looking at DONALD, sob- 
bing. 

nA DEXTER. Oh, how could you! (Looking 
at Mr. DEXTER.) Oh, how could you! (Mrs. 
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DEXTER kneels sobbing and raises DONALD'S head, 
crying.) Oh, my poor boy! My poor boy! 


CURTAIN 


(Curtain descends slowly, with Mrs. DEXTER sob- 
bing softly. Nore: This is a very powerful 
climax when it ts worked right. Care should 
be used in the delivery of the blow, as it is 
very startling.) 


ACT II 


Time: Evening. About eight o’clock. 

Same scene as first act, except davenport is placed 
im C. of stage about half-way down. There are 
newspapers spread over it, and a dishpan is on 
the papers. 

Before rise of curtain, ALAN is sitting in front of 
davenport, hammering on a slat. In reality, 
he has a thin double slap stick, which is used 
for a big comedy laugh later on. The victrola 
is playing a lively record. Mr. DEXTER is 
seated at the table, L., writing on a typewriter. 
He is supposed to be writing a play. 

His hair is all tossed up, he is in his shirt sleeves 
with sleeves rolled up. A reading, or bridge 
lamp, 1s near by. The rest of the room is in 
semi-darkness. 

For a time Mr. DEXTER tries to write, stops and 
runs his fingers through his hair. Part of the 
table where he is working is set as if they had 
just finished their supper, about three or four 
plates with scraps of food on each plate. 

Table-cloth is placed only on part of table to the 
R. but not under typewriter. There is a small 
tin tray with knives and forks. This should 
be a tin tray, one that will make a noise when 
it falls. 

This whole scene is one long line of comedy laughs, 
and never fails to get the audience in good hu- 
mor for the dramatic scenes that follow. 


Mr. Dexter. (Stops his work, expressing that 
the victrola and the hammering are getting on his 
nerves) Oh! for heaven’s sake, stop that con- 
founded hammering! (ALAN stops hammering, 
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looks at his father, and slips slat under davenport 
so he can get it from the back.) And stop that 
blamed victrola! (Mr. DEXTER watches ALAN for 
a moment as he walks up to shut off the victrola.) 
How can you expect me to write a play with that 
hurdy-gurdy going? There is only one thing to do 
with a boy like you: that is to keep you busy, so 
come on over here and clean up these dishes and 
wash them. (ALAN walks over and takes up a 
knife and scrapes off the leavings of food all on 
to one plate.) There’s the garbage man! 

Aran. (Very nonchalantly) Oh, tell him we 
don’t want any! (Takes the empty dishes, places 
them in the pan of water on the davenport, starts to 
wash and dry them, putting them on the floor.) 

Mr. DEXTER. (Looking up from his work) 
There you go again. Havent I told you time and 
again not to put the dishes on the floor? (ALAN 
nods his head.) Come over here! (ALAN walks 
to him.) Look here! I fear your mother’s words 
are coming true: she said I would be sorry some 
day for allowing you to become a bad boy. Now 
I am afraid it’s coming true. (In soft pleading 
voice.) Now, Daddy don’t want to think that he 
has a bad boy. (Pause.) Do you know where bad 
boys go to? 


(During this scene ALAN is very nervous and rolls 
the end of table-cloth under his belt so that 
when he walks he will pull cloth with tray of 
knives and forks down.) 


ALAN. Yes, sir! 

Mr. Dexter. Where? 

ALAN. To the movies! 

Mr. DEXTER. (Startled at his answer) Well, 
you are not going to the movies. You're going to 
go over there and finish those dishes. But what- 
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iaa you do, don’t put any more dishes on the 
oor. 


(ALAN starts away and pulls the table-cloth with 
tray of knives and forks on the floor. MR. 
DEXTER throws his hands up in the air in great 
disgust. ALAN tries to hide himself under the 
table-cloth—pause—he peeks out saying.) 


ALAN. Is it time to come out, Daddy? 

Mr. Dexter. Yes, it’s time to come out. 
(Points to floor.) Now get busy and pick these 
things from off the floor. 

ALAN. (Places table-cloth over back of daven- 
port. Mr. DEXTER is proofing his writing with pen- 
cil, while ALAN picks up knives and forks, singing) 


“ France has the Lily! 
England has the Rose; 
Ireland has the Shamrock, 
But the Hebrew has the Nose!” 


Mr. Dexter. Oh, I am discouraged. (Very de- 
jected.) Hour after hour I sit here trying to finish 
this play, but my ideas are all dead! 

ALAN. (Taking towel and drying dishes) Well, 
let’s bury them. 

Mr. DEXTER. (Goes on as if he does not hear 
him). I know I could pay off all my debts if I 
could only finish this play, but there is a shadow 
hovering around me. . . . I am afraid! I guess 
I have lost my inspiration. 

ALAN. Is that something good to eat? 

Mr. DEXTER. Eat! Eat! Is that all you ever 
think of—something good to eat? 

ALAN. But thinking about it don’t fill a fellow’s 
stomach. 

Mr. Dexter. (Rising in disgust and raising his 
hands over his head. In solemn voice) Oh! Oh! 
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ALAN. (Yells out as loud as he can) Oh! 


(This situation is very funny.) 


Mr. DEXTER. (Starting to walk up R., a little 
near R. D.) Oh, what a night! 

ALAN. Oh, what a house! (Spits on dish which 
he is drying. Big laugh.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Walking up to c. D., mopping his 
face with handkerchief) My, but it is hot outside! 

ALAN. Well, it’s cold enough in here. 

Mr. DEXTER. (Comes down L. C. again, looking 
at his work) Why don’t you dance around and get 
some exercise? 

ALAN. I’m afraid to wake up the flies. 

Mr. Dexter. Flies! Haven’t I told you time 
and again not to have any flies in this house? 

Aran. (Looking at his father) Well, Daddy, 
I have to have some company. 

Mr. Dexter. (Posing and trying to show his 
importance) Well, don’t forget, you have me. 

ALAN. Don’t worry: I couldn’t forget you if I 
wanted to. 

Mr. Dexter. (Looking at his work) Well, I 
can’t write any more, so I guess we had better have 
something good to eat. 

ALAN. (Startled) Will I have to do the cook- 
ing? 

Mr. Dexter, (Correcting on script with pencil, 
without looking up) No! I'll do the cooking and 
you can wash the dishes. 

ALAN. (Throws towel down) Holy Moses! 
Do I have to wash more dishes? 

Mr. DEXTER. (Starts to him as if angry) Arent 
you ashamed to talk like that—that’s the trouble 
with you children, nowadays. You don’t want to 
do a thing but play. Let me tell you something, 
young man: (Pointing finger.) It wasn’t that way 
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when I was a boy, for no matter how busy we 
would be at play, I would always be glad to run in 
the house and wash the dishes. (Posing.) 

ALAN. (Looks at him in disgust, saying quietly) 
Banana oil! 

Mr. Dexter. (After laugh, goes back to his 
work) Well, if you don’t want to do any work 
here, you had better go out and play with the 
children. 

ALAN. (Speaking soberly as he picks up a large 
plate which is cracked, and has been set aside for 
this purpose, and starts to dry it) Well, the chil- 
dren won't play with me. 

Mr. Dexter. (Turns and looks at him. There 
is a deathly silence for a moment as he stares at the 
boy, then speaks in deep, startled voice) Wont 
play with you? (Nervously, as if he fears what is 
coming.) Why won't they play with you? 

ALAN. (Looks kind of frightened) Because— 
they—say—you’re a—bigot—and—won’t go to 
heaven. 

Mr. Dexter. (Stands a little L. of ALAN who 
is in front of the davenport, but over R.) Oh, they 
did, did they? (Gritting his teeth savagely and 
rolling up hs sleeves.) Blast them! all because I 
won't get down on my knees like they do. Listen, 
boy! Let me tell you something. If you ever see 
me down on my knees at any time, you can take a 
stick and hit me good and hard. 

ALAN. I'll remember that, Daddy. (Glancing 
under davenport where he has his stick.) 

Mr. Dexter. But I'll guess you told them some- 
thing about your nice Daddy. f i 

ALAN. You bet I did. (Thinking he is making 
a hit with him.) 

Mr. Dexter. What did you tell them? 

ALAN. I told them that you didn’t want to go to 
heaven,—you would rather go to the hot place. 
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Mr. Dexter. What! You told them that? 
(ALAN drops cracked plate and breaks it. Plate 
must break to get the right laugh. ALAN ducks and 
runs behind the davenport. Mr. DEXTER drops to 
his knees to follow him, calling.) Come back here, 
come back here, you villain, till I paddle you good! 
(As he looks around L. of davenport, ALAN comes 
around from other end, sees his father there with 
the seat of his pants facing audience, and he takes 
the slap stick, and gives him a good sound whack. 
His father screams, turns round, races on his hands 
and knees to catch ALAN, while the audience roars 
with laughter. As he gets to end of davenport near- 
est to typewriter table, ALAN comes from other end 
and gives him another crack, and runs out R. side 
door. Mr. DEXTER does not see which way ALAN 
exits, grabs the broom, and sneaks up to the c. door 
waiting to get a crack at him with the broom, say- 
ing.) Where is he—where is that boy? Id like to 
get hold of him! (As Mr. DEXTER says this, the 
boy sneaks in from R. door and gives him another 
crack. Mr. DEXTER tries to hit him with the broom, 
but fails. As ALAN runs out he drops the stick 
and as the laughter dies down, Mr. DEXTER picks up 
stick.) Well, it has come at last,—her words have 
come true. (Walks to door, L.) She said I would 
teach him to be disrespectful, and he starts in by 
striking me with a stick. Oh, I am indeed being 
punished. (Exit sadly L. door. Note: If the ver- 
sion is used with eight people, this character must 
enter after ALAN strikes his father and runs out. 
Mr. DEXTER stands looking at stick as Mrs. Car- 
VER, a neighbor woman, enters. She can be a young 
matron, or middle-aged woman. She appears as if 
she had just run in from next door without hat or 
coat. She looks around the room. Mr. DEXTER 
looks at her startled for a moment, and hides stick.) 
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Hello, Mrs. Carver! (Turns away, walks down to 
typewriter L.) How are you to-day? 

Mrs. Carver. (After looking over the room, 
speaks scornfully) Oh, I am all right, but it just 
seems this whole house is about in ruins. 

Mr. Dexter. (He is seated at table L.) Oh, the 
house is all right. (Without looking up.) 

Mrs. Carver. Yes, it’s like the world, it’s all 
right except for the people that’s in it. (Walks 
down and looks at the davenport.) Just look at 
that nice davenport. Aren’t you ashamed to wash 
dishes on it? (Beginning to pick up dishes and 
putting them in dishpan.) 

Mr. Dexter. I didn’t do it, it was Alan. 

Mrs. Carver. (Drying dishes quickly and 
Straightening up the room) Well, it’s very easy to 
see this is not the place that I used to visit when 
your wife was here. 

Mr. Dexter. (Turns on her angrily) Now we 
will leave my wife’s name out of this discussion! 

Mrs. Carver. And why pray (Bravely and fear- 
lessly.) are you so high and mighty that no one 
dare oppose your will? (Taking a step toward 
him.) Let me tell you something: Your wife and I 
have been friends for years, and I am responsible 
for bringing you two together. 

Mr. Dexter. (Looking at her scornfully) I 
don’t consider that you did me any favor. 

Mrs. Carver. (Taking the newspapers off the 
davenport) Well, I know you both, and realizing 
the splendid little wife and mother she is, I can 
only say (Standing the broom up c. D.) that you’re 
a very foolish man. 

Mr. Dexter. (Standing up angrily, looking at 
her) Foolish, you say? (Taking a step toward 
her.) Is a man foolish when he defends his rights? 

Mrs. Carver. (Turning and facing him with the 
dishpan in her hands) What rights? The right to 
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impress your will on that poor little mother? 
Shame on you! I’m her friend, and although her 
religious beliefs are different from mine, for I don’t 
believe that any miracles can happen in this modern 
world of ours, I am proud to think she had the 
nerve to defy you. (Placing dishpan on table R.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Asif he would like to strike her) 
If you were a man you wouldn't talk that way! 

Mrs. Carver. (Snapping her fingers at him) 
You're right. If I were a man I’d use my fists 
(Crosses over to him.) to punsh you for treating 
your wife so. 

Mr. Dexter. (Posing and looking important) 
It’s what she deserves. Besides, I told her nothing 
good could come of her trip. I knew it couldn’t 
be done. 

Mrs. Carver. Youre a fine wise cracker. 
(Laughing.) Thats what the men told Columbus, 
but it took a woman to help him prove the world 
wasn’t flat like some of their heads. 

Mr. Dexter. (Turns and walks back to type- 
writer) Well, I don’t care what you think about 
my head—I only know that she has disobeyed me, 
and I am going to punish her for it when she re- 
turns. 

Mrs. Carver. (Walks slowly toward him, speak- 
ing intently) My God, man! Have you the heart 
to criticize her for at least trying to satisfy the 
boy’s yearning to be cured? 

Mr. Dexter. (Looking at her sternly) She 
disobeyed me, and she must be punished! 

Mrs. Carver. Punished! for doing her duty? 
She must suffer for faults of another. (Bitterly.) 
Why, man alive, her whole life has been one long 
lane of bitter sorrow since that boy of yours was 
born. (Turns from him.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Stands L. of c. stage) Remem- 
ber! as ye sow, so shall ye reap! 
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„Mrs. Carver. You're right! (Coming close to 
him, pointing finger.) And you had better be care- 
ful that you don’t reap a reward of eternal regret 
by your unbelieving conduct. 

Mr. DEXTER. (Speaking scornfully) What I 
don’t understand, I won't believe in! (Walks down 
L. stage.) 

Mrs. Carver. Doubts, black doubts! Why, man, 
your mind belongs in the dark ages. What you 
need is a good bump on the head. (Stoops and 
picks up the hammer, shows it to him.) If I 
thought a crack with this would clear the cobwebs 
from your brain, I’d consider it a pleasure to tap 
your cranium with it. (Drops hammer.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Siartled) Oh, you women are 
like a bunch of grapes—you always hang together! 

Mrs. Carver. That’s where you’re wrong again: 
we don’t hang together. If we did, you men 
wouldn’t be calling yourselves our lord and masters. 
(Looks at him scornfully.) But we let you put a 
band of gold on our finger, and by that act try to 
make your wives slaves to your thoughts and 
fancies. 

Mr. Dexter. Oh, I am not as bad as you’re try- 
ing to paint me. 

Mrs. Carver. (Looking at him) Is that so! 
Say, you don’t like yourself, do you? Let me tell 
you something: if I had the brains of Michael 
Angelo, I could not paint a proper conception of 
you, and while I am not a prophet, I feel that you’re 
due for an awakening, for out of bad comes sorrow, 
and being good always receives its reward, so you 
had better watch your step. (Starts to go up stage, 
gets very near the C. D., turns, retracing her steps 
to him, who stands D. L. stage, with bowed head.) 
I’ve been pretty severe on you, Mr. Dexter. 

Mr. Dexter. I should say you have. (Speaks 
sadly; toying with typewriter.) 
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Mrs. Carver. (Speaks just as severe) Well, 
you deserve it, and I could tell you a lot more if I 
had the time. (After a pause.) But I’ve got to 
go now, but before I do, Id like to tell you this: 
(Takes out her handkerchief.) For years I’ve 
heard her prayers, always pleading for a cure for 
her boy, but her greatest sorrow comes from the 
fact that you place all the blame on her for the 
boy’s afflictions. But you forget that it takes two 
to make a bargain. (Places her hand on his arm.) 
So just remember this: two wrongs never made 
anything right, and if you’re half the man I think 
you are (Wipes her eyes as if crying.) you'll go 
down on your knees and ask her to forgive you if 
she ever returns. (Jn disgust as she walks up c.) 
And, by golly, if you were my husband, I’d never 
return! (Walks out c. D. quickly.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Walks up, looks out c. D. for a 
moment) I wonder if she will return! (Walks 
slowly to door L.) Well, I'll be waiting when she 
does. (Speaks grimly. Exits L. b. After father 
leaves room, ALAN comes in R. door and sits beside 
radio up L. and tunes in. Someone off stage can 
sing the song, “Oh, How I Miss You To-night,” 
or any other song that suits the occasion. They 
can sing it or play. Any instrument or victrola can 
be used. After the song is over, Mr. DEXTER re- 
turns, entering L. D. Seeing how dejected ALAN 
is, he goes to him, pats him on the back, and says.) 
What’s the matter, son? 

ALAN. (With elbow on arm of chair or radio 
table, holding his head,—speaks sorrowfully) I'm 
lonely for Mother. 

Mr. Dexter. (Reaching for and taking his 
hand) Lonely for Mother, eh! Well, come over 
here and TIl sing you a song that will make you 
forget your troubles. (They come over L. and Mr. 
DEXTER sits by table—ALAN on the floor, Mr. 
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DEXTER sings song: “ 0৮০76 My Little Playmate.” 
After song, ALAN sighs.) Well, how did you like 
that song? 

ALAN. (Laughing) Oh, I’ve heard better. 

Mr. Dexter. You don’t seem to like my singing, 
do you? (ALAN shakes his head.) Well, let me 
tell you something: there are people who like my 
singing. Only the other night one of the neighbors 
sent for me, and I went over and sang to a little 
boy just before he died. 

ALAN. (Looks at him for a second and says 
quietly) Is that what killed him? (Nore: If 
radio number is not used, nor the song,—the fol- 
lowing dialogue can be taken up after entrance of 
ALAN and Mr. DEXTER.) Please find my mother 
for me. (Coming R.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Angrily) I don’t know where 
your mother is, and what’s more, 7 don’t care! 

Aran. Well, I do. I’m tired of being an old 
bachelor. 

Mr. Dexter. Look here, Alan. (Stands L. by 
table.) The trouble with you is that you don’t 
seem to realize what your mother has done to me. 
She ran away and spent all my money on her wild 
goose religious chase. 

ALAN. Maybe she did it for Donald! (Looking 
at the broken dish.) 

Mr. Dexter. Of course she did it for Donald. 
You don’t suppose she would do it for you, do you? 

ALAN. No. I ain’t tongue-tied. 

Mr. Dexter. (Turns and walks up L., putting 
his hands to his head) Oh, this suspense is killing 
me! (Retracing his steps to ALAN R.) Do you 
realize how long she has been gone? ý 

ALAN. Yep! (Piling up dishes and dropping 
towel on floor) Its three long months since she 
went away, and I miss my three square meals a day. 

Mr. Dexter. What do you mean by that? 
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Haven’t I given you potatoes for breakfast, mashed 
potatoes for dinner, and fried potatoes for supper? 
What more do you want? 

ALAN. That’s enough. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, son, you just stay here and 
TIl go and get you something nice to eat. (Goes 
up to door i. ALAN calls after him.) 

ALAN. Don’t forget to put the salt on the pota- 
toes. 

Mr. Dexter. I wont. (Exits, slamming door.) 

ALAN. (Walks up stage, gets broom and starts 
down to sweep up pieces of broken plate) Well, 
there is one plate that I won’t have to wash. (Look- 
ing at pieces. Pause. Then sweeps the broken 
pieces under the davenport. As he finishes there 
is a knock at the door.) What’s that? (Pause.) 
Maybe it’s a burglar! (Takes the broom and holds 
it upside down, as if ready to strike, and stands at 
R. side of c. D. as DONALD puts his head in, saying.) 

Donatp. I wonder what time it is? (Walks in 
a few steps.) 

ALAN. (Hitting him on the back with the broom, 
then recognizing his brother) It just struck one. 
(Dropping broom, and running into DoNALD’s 
arms.) Oh, my dear brother! 

Donatp. (Kneeling and embracing him) Did 
you miss me? (He is still crippled.) 

ALAN. (Goes over R. around R. end of daven- 
port, and stands) Yes, I had to wash all the 
dishes. 

DoNALD. We-we-well, I’m h-home now, so PIL 
he-help you. (Looking around and limping down 
L.) Mother st-stopped in the store to g-get som- 
২১4 to eat. Will D-Daddy be glad to see 
us! 

ALAN. I don’t know. He is mad at her for go- 
ing away. (Comes down R.) 
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DoNALD. We 一 are so-sorry we went no-now. 
(Sits L. by table.) 

ALAN. (Looking at him intently for the first 
time) Why, didn’t they operate on your map? 

DonaLp. We di-didn’t go th-there to get operate- 
operated on. We went th-there—t-to pr-pray. And 
—Mo-Mother pray-prayed for three—for three lo- 
long mon-ths, 

ALAN. Three months. (Looks at him in amaze- 
ment.) Gee! They ought to give a fellow a new 
face for praying that long. 

DoNALD. (Speaking very sorrowfully) We 
couldn’t understand why I wa-wasn’t cu-cured, bu- 
but th-they to-told me to kee-p on praying and it— 
I wo-would be cured. 

ALAN. But when will it do its stuff? 

Donard. Th-they co-couldn’t tell me th-that, but 
they said that if I prayed long enough, my prayers 
would protect me against things. 

ALAN. Well, I hope it will protect you against 
Daddy’s potatoes. (He exits out R. door and Don- 
ALD crosses over R. As ALAN exits, Mr. DEXTER 
enters L. door, stops in great surprise when he sees 
DoNALD, walks c., with hard face. He stands in 
front of davenport. The towel is on the floor where 
ALAN dropped it.) 

Mr. Dexter. So the prodigal son has returned 
again, eh? (Regarding DoNALD intently.) And 
did you find your little God down at the end of 
your rainbow of dreams? (Seeing the towel at his 
feet, points to towel.) Pick that towel up. (Com- 
manding. DoNALD, frightened, bends slowly to 
pick towel up. As he reaches down with left hand, 
his father tries to stamp on his fingers. Care must 
be taken that it does not happen.) Use your right 
hand, fool! 

Donatp. - I ca-can’t—it hu-hurts, Daddy. 
(Straightening up, in great fear.) 
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Mr. Dexter. (In astonishment) Do you mean 
to tell me that after spending all my money. and 
praying for three months, you haven’t been cured? 
(In sarcastic tone of voice.) 、 

DoNALD. (ls very tired, as if weary of it all) 
Perhaps we—we ha-haven’t gi-ven enough sacri- 
fices. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, there will be no more sacri- 
fices in this house, for knowing what I know, I tell 
you there is no God! (Fiercely.) 

Donatp. (Very much frightened at this state- 
ment) Oh, Father! There is a God if you would 
be-b-be-lieve ! 

Mr. DEXTER. (Raising his voice still more in de- 
fiance, c. stage) There is no God! I tell you, if 
there is, let Him show me a sign. (Raising his 
arms high up over his head.) And I will believe— 
I will believe! (Dramatically.) 


(Note: On back L. stage there is a stand, with a 
small electric bulb a little larger than the regu- 
lar kind, and inside there is a cross which 
when lit up gives a most astounding and star- 
tling effect. Information can be secured where 
these lights can be purchased. In order to 
work this, a cable is connected to footlights. 
This is long enough to reach around to back of 
stage where there is a push plug connection, and 
when the cue comes, “I will believe, I will be- . 
lieve,” the vision is turned on from plug off 
stage. DOoNALD looks up behind his father, 
near L. of c. door, sees the vision of cross lit 
up. At first he is so frightened that he can 
hardly speak. The audience is given a chance 
to visualize the scene. Pointing behind his 
father.) 


Donard. Look! - See-see—Fa-Fa-Father! The- 
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there is Go-God’s si-sign. Lo-look! a-and b-be- 
believe! 

Mr. DEXTER. (Turns very slowly around as if 
bewildered. But before he turns around the light 
is shut off. He goes up and looks for it, laughs in 
great derision, turns, saying) Where is God’s sign? 
(Returns to DONALD in terrible temper.) Now, you 
listen to me. I am sick and tired of all the fool 
Santa Claus story, and if you'll do what I tell you, 
TIl have you cured. 

DoNALD. Then wa-wait no lo-longer: 171] do 
what you wa-want me to-to-do. 

Mr. Dexter. Then listen: When your mother 
comes home I want you to tell her that you have 
had your eyes opened—you’re through with religion 
for good. 

Donard. But, Father, I can’t say that: think 
what you’re asking. 

Mr. Dexter. I have been thinking—for months, 
and I am going to punish her through you. 

Donard. But I can’t—I can’t do it! (Rocking 
in great agony.) 

Mr. DEXTER. (Grabs him by throat) Look here, 
you saw how I treated your mother. Now you'll 
do what I say, or I'll twist you till your blood runs 
red. (After pause.) Now what have you to say? 

Donatp. All I can say is,—you can beat me,— 
you can p-punish m-me, but y-you c-can’t make me 
—me deny my God! 


(Mr. DEXTER pauses, and is about to strike him, 
saying these lines.) 


Mr. DEXTER. Why, you fool, you! (With hands 
upraised, but recoils and exits L. D. fearfully, say- 
ing.) Oh, I am afraid, I am afraid! (Exits.) 


(Mrs. DEXTER enters c. D. with traveling-bag. 
Crosses L., puts down bag, looks at DONALD, 
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walks slowly c. where ALAN enters R., running 
to meet her. DONALD crosses over L. by table 
and is seated when Mrs. DEXTER enters.) 


ALAN. Oh, Mother! 

Mrs. Dexter. (Kneels, throwing arms around 
ALAN, kissing him) My dear little boy,—did you 
miss me? (Rising.) 

ALAN. I missed you most at meal time. (Walks 
over R.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. I am sorry I had to be away so 
long, but Mother’s home now to look after things. 
Tell me, is Daddy very angry? (Comes down L.) 

ALAN. Oh, no—TI fixed that. 

Mrs. DEXTER. How did you fix it, dear? (Re- 
moving her hat.) 

ALAN. I said you were old and needed a vaca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dexter. But how about the money? 
(Mrs. DEXTER removes her coat and bringing hat 
and coat up L. stage, places them on chair.) 

ALAN. I said I would go to work and pay it 
back. 

DoNALD. W-w-hat c-could y-you d-do? 

ALAN. I could sell papers, couldn’t I? 

DoNALD. L-let us hear h-how y-you would s-sell 
them. 

ALAN. (Imitating newsboys calling their pa- 
pers) Papers, papers—all about prayers falling 
down on the job! 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Coming toward ALAN) | Stop, 
boy, stop. All the way home over that dreadful 
trip, I seemed to-hear the wheels saying, “ You’re a 
failure, you’re a failure!” 


(DONALD rises, crosses 0. to mother.) 


DonaLp. Don’t cry, Mother: Pll try not to st- 
stutter s-so m-much! 
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ALAN. (Crosses to R. of mother, putting arms 
around her) And I won't be bad to him any more, 
Mother! 

Donatp. (Bends over to ALAN and stuttering 
so bad he spits in his face, saying) Thank y-you, 
b-b-broth-er. 

ALAN. (Angrily wiping face starts for DONALD, 
but mother holds him) Say, if he spits in my face 
again, lll punch him in the nose! 


(Mr. Dexter is heard calling off stage.) 
Mr. Dexter. Alan, Alan, your supper is ready! 


(They stand c. stage very frightened, the boys with 
their arms around mother.) 


Donatp. (To ALAN) You had better go and 
see what he has cooked. 

ALAN. I know what he has cooked—potatoes! 

Mr. Dexter. (Delivering this speech off stage, 
but enters at finish of speech) Say, if you don’t 
hurry our supper will get cold. I guess Pll have 
to come after you as usual. Alan, do you hear me 
calling you? Come here. (Mr. DEXTER enters L. 
D., stops in surprise—pause—speaking slowly.) So 
youre back, eh! | 

Mrs. DEXTER. Y-yes, we just returned and we 
are so glad to be home. (Very nervous.) 

Mr. Dexter. No doubt you are. You children 
leave the room. 

ALAN. But I don’t want to eat. 

Mr. Dexter. Do what I say. 


(DoNALD exits R. D. ALAN crosses up stage to C. 
D. Mr. DEXTER is near L. D. and Mrs. DEXTER 
crosses to R. of table.) 


ALAN. If you need me, Mother, PII be out in the 
kitchen eating potatoes. 
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(Mr. DEXTER makes a run for ALAN to C. D. as 
ALAN exits cC. D. Mr. DEXTER crosses down ০.) 


Mr. DEXTER. Well, what have you got to say to 
me? 

Mrs. Dexter. In your present temper I have 
nothing to say to you. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, I have a lot to say to you. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Please, can’t we discuss this in 
the morning? 

Mr. Dexter. The fire that is consuming me 
would destroy me before morning. What I have 
to say will be said here and now. 

Mrs. DEXTER. The children are tired—at least, 
let me put them to bed! 

Mr. Dexter. They are not half as tired as I 
am, so your stuttering son will have to wait like I 
have (Raising voice.) for three long months. 

Mrs. Dexter. Please, (Turning to him.) don’t 
raise your voice,—why, the neighbors might hear. 

Mr. Dexter. Let them hear—they know our 
story from first to last, and now I am ready to give 
them the climax. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Well, what do you want to know? 

Mr. Dexter. I want you to tell me what you 
did with the money you took from this house. 

Mrs. Dexter. Why, I didn’t take your money. 
(Frightened. ) 

Mr. Dexter. Didn’t take the money? (Coming 
to her.) You're lying worse than your stuttering 
son. 

Mrs. Dexter. Please. (Coming close to him.) 
Don’t mix the boy up in this. 

Mr. Dexter. (As if to strike her) TIl mix you 
both up if you don’t answer my questions. 

Mrs. DEXTER. What questions? 

Mr. Dexter. How did you get to Canada if you 
didn’t take that money? 
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Mrs. DEXTER. We didn’t go to Canada. 

Mr. Dexter. (In amazement) Didnt go to 
Canada! Well, then, where in Heaven’s name did 
you go? 

Mrs. DEXTER. (On the verge of tears) I refuse 
to answer any more questions. (Turning away 
from him.) 

Mr. Dexter. You won't, eh! (Unbuckles belt 
Strap.) Then, by God, I'll see if this strap won’t 
make you talk! 

Mrs. Dexter. Then (Turning to him.) you will 
admit that God does know something? 

Mr. Dexter. 171] give God credit for one thing: 
for tying you around my neck, so you could present 
me with a stuttering boy. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Why didn’t you think of this be- 
fore you were married? (Taking a few steps R.) 

Mr. Dexter. Because I took you like a nice, 
shining apple, but you are like your predecessor, 
Mother Eve—deceiving men ever since. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Retracing steps) Perhaps if 
the truth were known, Mother Eve wasn’t as bad 
as she was painted. 

Mr. Dexter. I know you are painted in your 
proper colors. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Coming toward him) Yes, you 
have painted me as black as night, because I won’t 
follow you into darkness and unbelief: now you 
want the truth. I'll give it to you. (Pause.) I 
did take your money, but I have failed, so there 
was nothing we could do but come home. (Turn- 
ing away.) i 

Mr. Dexter. Home,—why, woman—you have 
no home! 

Mrs. Dexter. Is there more bad news for me 
to bear? 

Mr. DEXTER. Yes, much more, for the money 
you squandered on your wild goose chase was bor- 
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rowed by me on this house. Now home, money, 
everything is gone. (Going up stage a little.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. I am sorry. I thought I was do- 
ing my duty. (Sorrowfully.) 

Mr. Dexter. Duty! (Laughing.) Barnum was 
right when he said there was a fool born every, 
minute. (Reitracing steps.) 

Mrs. Dexter. Laugh, if you will—you can’t 
make me feel any worse than I do over the realiza- 
tion of my failure. 

Mr. DEXTER. Well, it’s good for you. (Going 
over tL.) If you have a God like you say you have, 
He is simply punishing you for disobeying me, your 
husband. 

Mrs. Dexter. No one will ever know (Sadly.) 
how we tried to effect a cure by our prayers. 

DOoNALD. (Is heard off stage praying) Our 
F-Fa-ther in Hea-v-ven, t-turn y-your eyes on us 
t-this n-night and g-guide us o-out of these t-trou- 
bled w-wa-ters! 

Mr. DEXTER. (Crosses up to c. D. angrily, calls 
loudly to DoNALD) For Heaven’s sake—stop that 
confounded ranting! 

Mrs. Dexter. (Walks up stage to C.D.) Let 
the boy alone! (Coming down stage, R.) His faith 
has not been shattered by our disappointment. 

Mr. Dexter. Well, (Coming down L.) he’s not 
going to make this a prayer-meeting place. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Oh, (Sadly.) what a prayer-meet- 
ing place we have just left. The mystery of it is 
with me still, as hour after hour we prayed. Now 
the only thing we have left is hope, so we started 
home after doing our penance to God. 

Mr. Dexter. Well, you have done your penance 
to God—now you're going to take your punishment 
from me. (Taking off his belt.) 

Mrs. Dexter. Why, what do you mean? (Fear- 
fully facing him over R.) 
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Mr. Dexter. I mean (Facing her c.) that I am 
going to mark you so you'll never forget this the 
longest day you live. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (In defiance) Why, you wouldn’t 
dare strike! (As she says this DoNALD enters c. 
door.) 

Mr. Dexter. Oh! Wouldn’t I? (Mr. DEXTER 
raises the strap and strikes and lets on to bring it 
down with great force. If done right, the force can 
be broken on the back or seat of the chair by R. of 
Mrs. DEXTER where she falls at first blow. As he 
raises the strap to strike again, DONALD rushes down 
between them, crying.) 

Donard. Stop, F-Fat-Father! I—I—can’t be- 
bear to—to—see you st-strike m-my m-mo-moth- 
mother a-gain. 

Mr. DEXTER. Oh, you can’t, eh! (In frenzy of 
hate.) Well, we will finish this thing in the dark! 
(He pushes DoNALD away from him so savagely 
that the boy falls down on his right side. As Mr. 
DEXTER rushes over L. to put out the stand light 
near his typewriter, DONALD is struggling to rise, 
and as the father pulls cord, all lights go out but 
the red footlights, leaving stage bright enough to 
see the figures. As Mr. DEXTER rushes back to 
strike the mother again, he strikes her twice, but 
before he strikes third blow, DoNALD, who is stand- 
ing a little x. of c. raises his right arm slowly and 
painfully. But suddenly his crippled arm shoots 
straight up in the air, his face changes, and his 
crippled body that has always been bent over, 
straightens up. At the same time, or about when 
the third blow is about to be struck, Mrs. DEXTER, 
who is down beside the chair, pushes the push plug, 
and the white spot covers the boy as he straightens 
up, crying.) 

Donatp. Stop, Father! Or God may paralyze 
your arm, if you strike my mother again! 
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‘(The following lines must be spoken quickly and 
powerfully, with great dramatic force, so that 
there can be no chance for applause and to . 
make an anti-climax. Mr. DEXTER Staggers 
back as he sees his boy cured before his eyes, 
as if by a miracle.) 


Mr. DEXTER. That voice! That light! What 
has happened? 


(The mother, who is kneeling within a few feet of 
her son, rises on her knees, and throwing her 
arms about the boy’s legs, screaming and sob- 
bing, says.) 


Mrs. Dexter. At last my boy is cured—thank 
God 一 my boy is cured! 


(Mr. DEXTER almost fainting L. of DoNALD, who 
isc.) 


CURTAIN 


(PLAYWRIGHT'S Note: This scene should be re- 
hearsed so that the climax comes quick and 
suddenly, and so dramatically that the audience 
is held spellbound with fright and surprise. 
Someone should be rehearsed to turn lights off 
at the same time Mrs, DEXTER turns spotlight 
on, and the turning on of the spotlight should 
cobrdinate just before the second or last blow 
is struck. The push socket that she presses 
should be hidden under chair, and a pillow 
placed in front of chair so that audience does 
not see how it is done. This scene will prove 
to be one of the most talked of scenes of this 
splendid play.) 


ACT III 


Note: In case this play is to be produced by eight 
people the following parts will be cast to open 
this act: 

At rise of curtain Mrs. DEXTER is seated R. Her 
brother, Mr. BARRE, is standing c. stage. His 
wife, Mrs. BARRE, is seated L. stage near table. 
They have just finished having tea. 


Mr. Barrie. (Facing his sister, Mrs. DEXTER) 
I appreciate all you have told me and what you 
have suffered, but can’t you understand it is your 
duty to forgive? 

Mrs. Dexter. My dear brother, (Placing her 
cup on table R. very deliberately.) with all due re- 
spect to your kindly advice, I must say there is no 
place in my heart which can hold a spark of for- 
giveness for him. 

Mrs. Barrie. But my dear Louise, (Leaning 
slightly toward her and speaking in a slow Southern 
drawl.) I can’t conceive anything so terrible that 
sweetheart there could do, (Looking at Mr. Bar- 
RIE.) that would place him so far beyond the realm 
of my understanding or forgiveness, could I, dear? 
(Placing cup on table 7.) 

Mr. Barrie. Of course not, honey. (Walking 
over to his wife L. and kisses her.) But you must 
remember that your darling would never do any- 
thing to cause you sorrow, dear. 

Mrs. BARRIE. Oh, you darling! (Taking his 
hand and kissing it.) 

Mrs. Dexter. (Laughing at their affection, rises 
and walks up R.) It is all right for. you two chil- 
dren, who are still in the sweet dreams of love; it 
was the same with me until Donald came to bring 
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shadows between us. (Placing handkerchief to her 
face as if ready to cry.) 

Mrs. Barrie. (Rising and rushing to her side, 
putting her arms around her) Now, Louise dear, 
please, please don’t cry, there is nothing to cry 
about, (To husband.) is there, darling? It’s very 
foolish for you to cry like this, you make me want 
to cry too. (Beginning to cry.) 

Mr. Barriz. (Rushing to her side) There! 
there! dearest, please don’t cry, you will have all 
the pretty powder off your sweet little nose. 
(Stands patting and kissing her at the same time.) 

Mrs. Barrie. You would never (Fondly cling- 
ing to him.) be cruel to me, would you, dear? 

Mr, BARRIE. Of course not, dearest sweetheart. 
(Walking down L. with his arm around her.) 

Mrs. Barrie. (Fondly gazing up into his face) 
And if I wanted to be a Methodist (Any denomina- 
tion can be used.) you would let me, wouldn’t you, 
life of my life! 

Mr. Barrie. (Patting her hand as they stop 
walking near door L.) Yes, dear one, you could 
even join the Salvation Army. 

Mrs. BARRIE. (Breaking away from the fond 
embrace of her husband, she crosses to Mrs. DEX- 
TER R.) You see, dear, you have to know how to 
handle these male brutes. (Smiles and winks at 
her husband.) ‘They all rebel from time to time, 
but after all (Sighing.) they’re only little babies that 
need spanking once in a while, so why don’t you 
send for Dick and give him another chance? 

Mrs. Dexter. (Walking away from her over 
R.) It’s no use pleading for him, we are separated 
for good, the courts have settled the matter. 

Mr. Barrie. But, Louise, listen, (R. c.) think of 
the scandal; the whole neighborhood will be talking 
unless you act quickly to patch up your differences 
with Dick. 
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Mrs. DEXTER. (Talking very quietly) My dear 
brother! I am indeed sorry if my family affairs 
must bring any criticism, but it is all over between 
us, there is no return road, the gulf is too great. 

Mrs. BARRIE. (c. stage) But think of your 
future, the children, how will you exist? You can’t 
depend on Dick if you are separated. 

Mrs. Dexter. I have been thinking of my future 
and my sufferings have not been in vain, and rather 
than brood over my troubles I devoted my time to 
writing a story called “Separate Roads.” It was 
accepted and published in Warner’s monthly, with 
a demand for more. 

Mrs. BARRIE. Oh, you darling! (Coming up L. 
of her and kissing her.) I read that story; it was 
beautiful; but I cried so much I had to have a 
massage three times while reading it. (Turns to 
her husband.) Warren dear, come here and kiss 
your brilliant sister. (Mr. BARRIE comes over R. 
of Mrs. DEXTER and kisses her.) Dear sweet thing 
you, we can be proud of you now. (Turning 
away.) Now I can strut myself before Mrs. Sum- 
merset, who thought she was a genius when she 
wrote that silly story, “How to Raise Children 
Without Their Fathers.” 

Mr. Barrie. Gladys is right, Sis. We are in- 
deed proud of you. Of course, I like Dick, and 
think you ought to give him another chance, but 
you know best; (Patting her hand.) but one thing 
you can depend on me if you should need help at 
any time. 

Mrs. BARRIE. (L. of Mrs. Dexter, gushingly 
puts her arms around her) Yes, indeed you can 
always call on us, and if you should ever need any- 
one to hold your head while you’re writing, or dot 
the eyes or fix your carbon paper, I’ll be only too 
glad to help so that I can feel literary too. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Laughing as they all stroll uf 
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toward c. D.) No, dear, you can’t help me, for I 
never use a typewriter, I always use a pen. 

Mrs. Barrie. I suppose you find your ideas flow, 
better when you usea pen. Ah, well! I will be wait- 
ing for your call, because I am tired being ordinary. 
(Taking her hand.) But we have to go on to the 
charity bazaar. Oh, I do wish you would come 
with us in the car. 

Mrs. Dexter. No, dear, I must wait for the 
children. I want to hear them rehearse before they 
appear to-night, and I can’t get them to do a thing 
when there is anyone here. 

Mr. BARRIE. All right, sister, we will run on 
ahead. Be sure and tell the boys I expect them to 
make a hit to-night. (Exits C.D.) 

Mrs. BARRIE. Now please don’t be late for I 
have to get home early as our Paul Parrot scolds 
me if I am late and he does not use very nice lan- 
guage either. Bye-bye, dear. (Kissing. Exits c. 
D. Mrs. DEXTER exits R. D.) 


(Note: If this play is cast for eight people the 
following letter is omitted and the dialogue is 
taken up. If four people are used the curtain 
rises on DONALD standing by c. D. He comes 
down L. and is seated by table reading letter 
aloud. ) 


Donatp. (Letter) My dear son: Your last 
letter was like a ray of sunshine to me, it arrived 
when my heart was heavy with sadness, it pleased 
me very much, yet I wonder how. you can write 
your father after all my unkindness to you and 
your mother. I am sure that God placed that great 
power of forgiveness in your heart, so that you 
could help to lead your poor erring father out of 
the land of darkness. Above all you will be pleased 
to learn that I have tried to atone for my past, I 
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have gone to church ever since you were cured. 
While I know I am not yet worthy, my happiness 
would be complete if your mother would forgive 
me, too. Enclosed you will find a copy of my new 
song, “ Mother o’ Mine,” which your mother in- 
spired me to write; perhaps if you were to show it 
to her she might forgive me . . . without her 
help I fear IIl be a failure. Good-night then, dear 
boy of mine, you are the one bright spot in my lonely 
life. By the time this reaches you my probation 
will be over and I will call to plead with your 
mother. God grant that she will forgive is the 
prayer of your lonely father. (ALAN enters here 
at finish of reading of letter, if used. DoNALD 
seated L.) Isn’t it wonderful that I can play a 
violin now, Alan? Did you hear that last piece I 
played? How did it sound? 


(Note: If he cannot play the violin, someone can 
volunteer to play off stage, just as the curtain 
rises, or before he and ALAN enter, when play 
is cast for eight people.) 


ALAN. (Walking up and down as if something 
worries him) It sounded just like a couple of cats 
fighting. 

Donard. (Watching him as he walks up and 
down) What’s on your mind, brother? 

ALAN. (Keeping up his pace) My hair. 

Donatp. Can I help you? Is it anything seri- 
ous? 

ALAN. (Stops c. stage) When you see a fellow 
walking up and down like this, it’s just got to be 
serious. 

Donatp. (Looking over the song down L. by 
table) Again I ask you,—can I help you? 

ALAN. (Stopping for a moment in his walk) 
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Why, of course. (Looks around to see if anyone 
is listening.) Have you got any money? 

DoNALD. Well, I have a little, but what do you 
want it for? 

ALAN. (Very mysteriously) My girl! 

Donatp. (Surprised) Your girl! Which one? 

ALAN. Mary Ann Goldstein. (Very solemnly.) 

DonaLtp. Mary Ann Goldstein. (Scratches his 
head.) But she has lots of money. 

Atan. I know it, but she invited me to her party, 
and we may take a walk, and I might have to buy 
her a banana split, and most all the girls a fellow 
goes out with these days are gold diggers so I want 
to be prepared. 

Donatp. Well, if it’s as serious as that (Taking 
out coin, handing to him.) here is a quarter. 

Aran. (Goes to brother, takes money, putting 
it in pocket) Thank you, brother. If she is a gold 
digger and takes a twenty-cent order I’ll just say,— 
“Gimme a coca cola”! (Shivering.) And how I 
hate coca cola! 

Donatp. Great idea. (Slaps him on the back.) 
In other words, you use psychology? 

ALAN. Nope. (c. stage—shakes his head.) I 
use my brains. 

Donatp. Thats the idea, boy—brains will al- 
ways get you what you want! 

ALAN. (Smiling and looking at the money) 
Yes! It just got me a quarter. (Starts for door, 
c.—pauses—and returns R. of DoNALD.) Say, 
brother, everyone likes you now. (Places his arms 
around his brother.) I feel ashamed every time I 
think of how mean I was to you, but it’s great the 
way you forgive. They’re all your friends now. 

Donard. (Speaking very thoughtfully) Yes, 
when I was broken and bent, they laughed and 
scorned me—now that I am well, they are all my 
friends. (Shakes head.) I can’t understand it. 
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ALAN. (Walking up toward c. D.) Well, such 
is life, old dear. (Going.) Too, deedle, dee. 
(Waving his hand to Donan, who is down L.) 

Donard. (Waving and laughing) Too, deedle 
do—think of me when you get there. 

ALAN. (Standing in c. D., after picking up his 
hat, gloves and cane, posing) I will not! TIl be 
thinking of my girl. (Exits c. D., twirling his 
cane. ) 


(DoNALD crosses L. and exits D. L., taking letter. 
After DoNALD exits the "phone bell rings— 
Mrs. DEXTER enters and sits at stand, picking 
up phone on R. table.) 


Mrs. Dexter. Hello? Yes! This is Mrs. Dex- 
ter speaking. I returned from Boston last evening 
because Donald was expecting me home. (After 
a pause.) No, dear! Regrets are useless—the 
courts did the proper thing when they separated 
Dick and me. . . . (Heard off stage, DONALD 
calling—“ Mother.” Still speaking in telephone.) 
Here comes Donald now. Dear, I know he will 
feel terrible when he learns the truth about his fa- 
ther. You see, I have tried to make him believe that 
his father was away on business all this time. What 
is that? Oh, I suppose I will have to tell him some 
time, but not now. Good-bye, dear. Tl call you 
later. Good-bye, dear. (Places ’phone on table as 
DONALD enters from L. D.) 

Donard. Mother. (Hugs her very tightly.) 

Mrs. Dexter. (Kissing him) Why, my dear! 
You hug just like a little bear. 

Donatp. Yes! And you kiss like a flapper. 
(Looking at her fondly, sighing, turns away, com- 
ing down and sits L.) 

Mrs, DEXTER. What seems to be the matter? 
You look worried, dear. Did you take your head- 
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ache medicine? (Coming down x. and stands fac- 
ing DONALD. ) 

10047. No, Mother—it is not that, but I have 
to write an essay for school to-morrow. Now, what 
do you think it is? 

Mrs. Dexter. (Smiling) History? Spelling? 
Oh, well, I give up. 

DoNALD. (Shakes head and acts very bashful) 
Oh, I feel so silly. I have to write on love! 

Mrs. DEXTER. Love! What will you write on 
love? (Laughing and sits R.) 

Donard. (Rises and walks up and down C. stage 
in disgust) Well, all I can say is that if it makes 
you laugh, the class will scream. 

Mrs. DEXTER. But Love is a nice topic. 

DonaLp. Yes—in a pig’s ear it is. (Angry.) 
Oh, I am so mad I could chew tobacco and spit out 
battleships. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Oh, come—do be serious. You 
know that the different kinds of love rule the world, 
my dear. 

Donato. (Seating himself t.) Now I know 
what is wrong with the world, my dear! (Laugh.) 
Oh, Mother! Look! you have a hole in your stock- 
ing! 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Looking down at feet) Why, 
I have not! 

DoNALD. Well, how did you get your stocking 
on? (Laughing.) 

Mrs. Dexter. That is a silly thing to say. 

Donatp. Yes, it’s so silly it makes my head 
ache. (Rising.) 

Mrs. Dexter. -That reminds me, (Rising and 
crossing over to DONALD.) you will find your head- 
ache powders in the medicine cabinet. And an- 
other thing, before we leave for the charity bazaar, 
I want you to rehearse for the entertainment with 
Alan, so you won’t make any mistakes; I’ll send 
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R. D. ` 


Donatp. (Walking up toward rR. D. then retraces 
steps to C. stage) Come on in here, come in here 
until I tell you what I think of you! 

ALAN. (Enters R. D. Crossing over to C. R. of 
DoNALD) What do you want? 

Dona.p. I just want to tell you what I think of 
you. Just remember this, nobody can make a fool 
out of me. (Posing.) 

ALAN. Well, somebody did! (Smiling.) 

Donatp. I am ashamed of you! When I took 
you to that party and I introduced you to the hostess 
and she held out her lily-white hand to you, what 
did you say? (Oratorically.) 

ALAN. I said, “ Hello, kid.” 

Donatp. And when that nice lady asked you if 
you had a seat, what did you say? 

ALAN. (This dialogue is handled both working 
c. stage) I said I had a seat, but I didn’t know 
where to put it. 

Donard. (Waving his hands helplessly) Then 
when the maid passed the napkins, what did you 
do? 

ALAN. I blew my nose on it! (Sober face.) 

DonaLp. (Walking away a few steps) Yes, and 
when we played all those nice games, and that 
young lady came over to you and asked you to play 
puss in the corner, what did you do? (Disgusted.) 

ALAN. I hit her in the puss, and knocked her in 
the corner. 

Donan. (Retracing steps) I could forgive you 
for that, but when we started to leave for home, and 
that stout lady asked you if you could see her across 
the street . . . then what did you say? 

ALAN. I said she was so fat I could see her two 


blocks-away. (Laughing.) 
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DoNALD. And now I am going to say something 
to you about myself. (Very important.) When I 
started to sing 

ALAN. I put cotton in my ears. 

DoNALD. (Exasperated) And when I recited, 
you laughed at me. 

ALAN. Your face would make anyone laugh. 
(Laughing.) 

Donatp. Well, here’s one you can’t laugh at. 

টু The boy stood on the burning deck, (Ges- 
ture with the left hand.) while all the rest had 
fled. (Same gesture with the right hand.) 

ALAN. Where did they flew to? (Burlesque 
same gestures.) 

DoNALD， They didn’t flew. 

ALAN. Did they flee? 

Donatp. (Hopelessly) If you are so smart you 
go and recite that poem yourself. 

ALAN. The boy stood on the burning deck, while 
all the: rest had died’ His ea his © ace eee 
were full of blisters. He slipped on a nail and tore 
his pants, and now he is wearing his sister’s. (Exits 
running off R. D.) 


(Note: If these characters can do any special 
numbers, such as songs, dances or musical, they 
can do so here. In case DONALD does not play 
any instrument he goes L. and sits by table, 
takes out letter from pocket and starts to read.) 


Mr. Dexter. (Enters c. 0. slowly) Donald! 

Donatp. (Looking up startled. Goes up c. and 
throws arms around his father) Father! 

Mr. DEXTER. Oh, my boy, my boy! How I have 
longed for you. I am so happy to see you again. 
Have you missed me? 

DoNALD. Oh, Father, I have! Every day I 
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have been longing to see you. I have been led to 
believe you were away on business. 

Mr. Dexter. What! (Startled.) Did your 
mother never tell you we were separated? 


(Both coming down c. a litile.) 


DoNALD. No, she would never talk about you, 
after that night when I was cured. 

Mr. Dexter. (Walking away a few steps) Oh, 
I am being punished indeed. I have tried to reach 
her in every way, but somehow she has always 
evaded me. Do you know, son, when I think over 
how cruel I was in my ignorance I can’t see why 
God has let me live, (Smiling.) but then, you would 
never have been cured. 

Donap. Shall I tell Mother you are here? 

Mr. Dexter. No, not just yet. Tell me, do you 
love your mother very much? 

DoNALD. (Facing father R. of c. down stage) 
Yes, with all my heart! 

Mr. Dexter. (Pats him fondly) That’s the 
boy, and no matter what happens between Mother 
and me, just play the part of a man and stick to her, 
for you may have a hundred sweethearts but only 
one mother! 

Donard. Oh, Father, I am sure if Mother heard 
you say that she would forgive and forget. (Places 
hands on father’s shoulders.) 

Mr. DEXTER. By the way, how did you like the 
new song I sent you? You know I wrote it. 

DonaLp. It’s just fine, the lyrics are beautiful! 


(Note: If either one can sing, the song “ Mother 
0’ Mine” can be sung here. When finished 
Mrs. DEXTER enters R. D.) 


Mrs. DEXTER. (Surprised) Donald! Alan 
wants you, dear! (Walking down R.) 
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DoNALD， (Impulsively) Mother! . . . Look, 
Father’s here! 

Mrs. Dexter. Donald! (Coldly.) Alan is 
waiting. 

Donard. Yes, Mother. (Turns hesitantly and 
exits slowly ০. D.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. Well, what do you want here? 
(Haughitily. ) 

Mr. Dexter. (Nervously) I called to tell you 
that I realize now what a fool I have been. 

Mrs. DEXTER. Indeed! (Cold attitude.) I am 
glad at last that you have found your true self. 

Mr. DEXTER. Yes, dear. (With courage.) I 
realize something else, for that night six months 
ago, when my boy was cured, I seemed to live my 
dark life over again. I was stricken with remorse 
to think that I could live as I had. I must have 
been bewildered for I ran out into the night, and 
into the nearest church. Services were going on, 
and like a thief in the night I crept in, and knelt 
down like the rest. As I knelt there, a great flood 
of remorse swept over me, and I prayed to God to 
forgive me. Think of it! for the first time in my 
unbelieving life, I dared ask God to forgive me, 
(Taking a few steps nearer Mrs. DEXTER.) and 
after days and weeks of prayers and dreary lone- 
someness, I am sure God has forgiven me, and the 
very least you can do, if God can forgive, is to for- 
give me too! 

Mrs. Dexter. No! (Quietly and coldly.) You 
have been an unbeliever so long that you have made 
me an unbeliever in you. (Turning away.) 

Mr. DEXTER. But you can’t leave me like this! 
(Coming close to her, pleading.) You must give 
me another chance. 

Mrs. Dexter. Did you give me a chance when I 
needed your help? No, you failed me in my hour 
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of need! So I’m going to fail you now, and when 
I return I hope to find you gone. (Exits R. D.) 

Mr. DEXTER. (As if to follow her, pause, turns 
and walks to c. stage. The “Rosary” can be 
played here until the end of prayer which follows) 
Dear God, this cannot be the end! (Sorrowfully.) 
I know I should be punished, but I don’t want to 
give up. (Stands behind davenport c. stage, raises 
face to heaven as if praying.) Our father who art 
in heaven, turn thine eyes to me this night. I was 
the unbeliever and I am walking in the valley of 
sorrow. I need your help, dear Lord. (Clasps 
hands.) Please open up her heart that I may be 
forgiven. Amen. 


(The “Rosary” can be played off stage up to here.) 


Mrs. DEXTER. (Enters rR. D. Surprised) What, 
you still here! (Very calm.) 

Mr. Dexter. Yes, I am still waiting for you to 
forgive me. (Pleading.) 

Mrs. Dexter. And I can only say, now please 

. go! (Points to c. 9.) 

Mr. Dexter. But listen, dear, you can’t turn 
me down like this. I have told you how sorry I 
am, I have played on every emotion to secure your 
forgiveness and now I demand my place in this 
home. 

Mrs. DEXTER. By what right? 

Mr. Dexter. By the right of a father who is 
responsible for the protection of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Angry and losing her calmness) 
Then let me tell you this, you relinquished that 
right when you denied your son the solace of prayer. 
The courts forbade you the right to reénter your 
home, and now I ask you to pass through that door. 
(Points to c. D.) Now go! 
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MR. Dexter. All right then, (Advances in an- 
ger.) if that is the way you feel about it, I will go, 
but if I do go . . . Donald is going with me! 
(Turns and goes down stage L.) 

Mrs. Dexter. (Walks down c. and over L. to 
Mr. Dexter. DoNALD enters here, c. D.) You 
would not dare! My lawyers will stop you! (De- 
fiantly.) 

Mr. DEXTER. Your lawyers can’t help you this 
time. 

Mrs. Dexter. (Defiantly and desperate) If you 
take my boy away from me, why, [ll just end 
everything, that’s what I will do! 

Mr. Dexter. Why . . . (Raises arm as if to 
strike.) are you trying to frighten me? 

DoNALD. Father! (Coming down stage.) 

Mrs. Dexter. Donald, you heard? (Crosses 
over R. and sits.) 

Donatp. Everything! (Sadly.) 

Mr. Dexter. Then go and pack your things and 
come with me. 

Mrs. Dexter. Donald, don’t leave me! (Sob- 
bing softly.) 

Donatp. Please, Father, (Pleading.) see, 
Mother is crying, won't you help me dry her tears? 

Mr. Dexter. No, (Bitterly.) for they are croco- 
dile tears. | 

DoNALD. No, Father, (c. stage.) they are real 
tears of sorrow, for I have heard Mother cry like 
this before. 
= Mr. DEXTER. Now, look here, son! (Places 
hands on Donatn’s shoulders.) There is a time in 
all our lives when we must be brave; this is your 
time. (Solemnly.) 

Donatp. I am trying to be brave, but don’t you 
see I love Mother so! (Pathetically.) 

Mr. Dexter. Do you love her (Starts R. toward 
Dona.p.) more than you do me? 
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Donard. No, Father! I love you both with a 
love that can’t be divided. 

Mr. Dexter. Then come and choose between 
us; the time is up now, for this is the last hour. 
(Very solemn.) 

Donard. (Desperately in on last appeal) I can’t 
choose, I can’t think! I can only hear those awful 
words thumping in my brain. . . . This is the 
last hour . . . and I have to write an essay on 
love! (Pause, looking at them both, turns and 
walks slowly up stage and exits c. D.) 

Mr. Dexter. (Standing L.) Poor chap, it is 
going to go pretty hard with him. (After a pause.) 
Isn’t it strange that two people like you and I should 
be pulling in the opposite direction, instead of walk- 
ing down the roadway of life arm in arm. 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Rises and comes to C. stage, re- 
pentant) Wont you give up this mad idea before 
it is too late? 

Mr. Dexter. (Fiercely) No! You started this 
thing, and now I am going through with it. PI 
wake you up or break you up! 


(Donan enters c. D., staggering and ‘bent over in 
pam. Face powdered white.) 


Donatp. Father! Mother! 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Crosses L., turns and looks up 
stage to DoNALD) What has happened! 

DonaLp. (Staggering down to davenport c. 
stage and falls into it) My tears, they blinded me. 

I took the wrong medicine! 

Mrs. DEXTER. (Coming to DONALD very ex- 
cited and places pillows under his head) Why, he 
is poisoned! A doctor quick! (Soft music can be 
played off stage until the fall of curtain. “ You'll 
Remember Me” can be used. Mr. DEXTER exits 
D. R.) I must get you something . . . Donald. 
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DoNALD. (Grasps her hand, holding her; she 
kneels L. of him) Dont leave me, Mother, I’m 
burning up! (Holds stomach in great suffering.) 
It is better that I go, I was never happy here with- 
out Father. Alan will miss me, won’t he, Mother? 
(Slow and gaspingly.) 

Mrs. DEXTER. We will all miss you, dear. (Sob- 
bing sofily. Lights are dimming.) 

DoNALD.. See . . I (Pause.) the lights are 
growing dim. (As if dying.) Hold me tight, 
Mother! (Gong strikes off stage five times. Don- 
ALD counts on the fingers of his left hand as each 
tone-is struck: Tt spells eo 205. অভ: 

the last hour! (Slowly and sadly. MR. 
DEXTER enters R. D., coming to R. of DONALD and 
kneels in sorrow. DoNALD, seeing his father.) 
Don’t cry, Father! 

Mr. Dexter. Don’t leave me, laddie boy, (Hold- 
ing him with arms around him.) don’t leave me! 

Mrs. Dexter. Can't I do something for you, 
dear? (Sobbing.) 

Donatp. Yes . . . (Pause.) please forgive 
Father before it is too late. 

Mrs. Dexter. Oh, I do forgive him (Very 
slow between sobs.) for I have been so unreason- 
able! 


(Still kneeling both bend across DONALD'S knees 
and kiss. DONALD smiles and quickly puts his 
arms around both thei necks saying.) 


DoNALD. Now I’ve got you! (In great happi- 
ness.) 


(Music fades softly into “Home Sweet Home.” 
Father and mother, astonished at his deception, 
Spring up, helping him at the same time. He 
stands on the davenport, laughing. Norte: 
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There is always a great deal of applause here, 
and it is impossible to go on with the speeches, 
so don’t try to put the next speeches over until 
the audience has grasped the situation.) 


Mrs. Dexter. Why, I thought you were poi- 
soned? 

DoNALD. (Laughing and jumping down from 
davenpori) No, you two were poisoned by the 
divorce bug. 


CURTAIN 


The songs, “ Mother o’ Mine” and “ You’re My 
Little Playmate,” by Mr. Hughes, sung in this play, 
can be secured through Samuel French and Co. 


STAGE PROPERTIES 


Bay window. 

Radio. 

Straw broom. 

Stand for vision with cross. 
Fireplace. 

Victrola. 

Bookcase or piano. 

Two floor lamps. 

Telephone table. 

10. Telephone. 

II. Two chairs. 

12. Typewriter. 

13. Living-room table. 

14. Two large living-room chairs. 
15. Living-room table. 

16. Davenport. 
77118261178 12: 

16. Hall tree. 

19. Large table for costumes. 


Got Oe ee tere 


~ 


WORKABLE PROPS 
On Prop TABLE 


Pan with dishes. 
Towel. 
Typewriter. 
Pipe. 

School books. 
Wallet. 
Newspapers. 
Tray with knives and forks. 
Hammer. 

Slap stick. 
Table-cloth. 
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Plate of garbage. 
Letter. 


The electric light bulb with cross for vision can 
be secured by writing Jos. H. Hughes, 1055 East 
3rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRESS 


Mrs. DEXTER 一 AcT I: 
Modern afternoon gown. 


DoNALD DEXTER—ACT I: 
Dilapidated black shoes. 
Long black stockings. 
Dark knickers. 
Faded blue sport shirt, short sleeves, so that 
withered arm can be seen plainly. 


ALAN Dexter—Acrt I: 
Sports, or ordinary school costume, dressed much 
better than DONALD. 


Mr. Dexter—Act I: 
Dark business suit. 
Any hat or shoes are appropriate. 
Dr. Manninc—Act I: 
Light striped pants, cutaway coat. 
Flashy tie. 
VanDyke beard, or short sideburns. 
Gray wig, or white powdered hair. 
Derby hat. 
Carries doctor’s satchel, and gives impression of 
being high-class specialist. 
Mrs. DEXTER 一 AcT IT: 
Black street clothes, hat and coat. 
Hand-bag and grip, as if returning from a trip. 
DoNALD DEXTER—ACT IT: 
Same as in AcT I, except that blouse is white, 
short sleeves. 
Carries coat and hat. 
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ALAN Dexter—Acrt Il: 
Has man’s shirt tied around his waist for apron. 
No coat on. 
Sleeves rolled up. 


Mr. DEXTER—ACT Il: 
Trousers, shoes and belt. 
Sleeves rolled up on shirt. 
Hair tossed. 


Mrs. Carver—Act II: 
Young matron, or middle-aged woman, a neigh- 
bor. 
Beautifully gowned, no hat. 
Enters with flowers for table. 


Mrs. DEXTER— ACT III: 
Beautiful evening gown. 


DoNALD DEXTER—ACT III: 
Palm Beach suit, or sport suit. 
Russet shoes. 
Flashy sports socks. 
Dressed up in latest fashion to make contrast 
from first two acts. 


ALAN Dexter—Acrt III: 
Dressed in exceptionally refined suit. 
Enters in Act III as if going to meet girl, or 
someone. 


Mr. Dexter—Act IIT: 
Tuxedo or fancy business suit. 
Dressed very classy. 
Hair grayed on temples. 


Mr. Barrie—Act III: 
Can be dressed sporty. 
Tuxedo, or nifty light suit. 
Buttonhole ‘bouquet. 
Spats. 
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Can be played by stout man. 
Gloves and cane. 


Mrs. BARRIE 一 AcT IIT: 
Very stylishly dressed. 
Evening gown and wrap. 
Necklace, or something to toy with. 


ELECTRICAL PLOT 


Acti 


Medium bright stage, overhead borders, white 
footlights. 


Act II 


All lights off, red foots and red borders used. 
There is a bridge table lamp on table, L., where 
Mr. DEXTER is writing his play. Stage must not 
be very bright, as vision near c. D. will be killed. 
Near finish of Act IJ, where Mr. DEXTER exclaims, 
“We will finish this in the dark,” rushing to lamp, 
L., and puts out light, all back borders should be 
put out. As he turns to Mrs. DEXTER the second 
time, she must reach under the chair R. of where 
she is kneeling and switch on small spot light with 
push plug, which should be hidden under chair. 


Acrt III 


Lights are up bright all the way through until 
DoNALD falls on davenport, near finish of act. 
Lights are dimmed gradually from white into red. 
As he speaks the 1106, See, the lights are grow- 
ing dim,” there should be a noticeable reduction of 
lighting effect, but not so dark that faces are not 
distinguished. When DoNALD jumps on davenport, 
saying, “ Now, I have got you,” all bright lights 
should be thrown on at once. 


MECC — AL ANT 


DRAPES 
> FIRE PLACE 


` STAND WITH CROSS Bock-CASE 
oR PIANO 


DAVENPORT 
FLOOR LANP 59 
DoR 


LARGE RUG 
AG [০০] 
TELEPHONE 


BAY winDow 


DOOR 


FLOOR LAMP 
HALL TREE 


ARM CHAIR 


on AR CHAIR AND TABLE 

CHAIR OG Pesce 
INS 97) TYPEWRITER 
SCREEN TABLE 


THE UNGELEIVER 
SCENE DESIGN 


~ POLLYANNA 


*tTho glad play,’’ in 3 acts. By Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing. Based on the novel by Eleanor H. Porter. 5 
males, 6 females. 2 interiors, Costumes, modern. Plays 
2% hours. 


The story has to do with the experiences of an orphan girl 
who is thrust, unwelcome, into the hame of a maiden aunt. In 
spite of the tribulations that beset her life she manages to find 
semething to be glad about, and brings light inte sunless lives. 
Finally, Pollyanna straightens out the love affairs of her elders, 
and last, but not least, finds happiness for herself in the heart 
of Jimmy. ‘‘Pollyanna’’ is a glad play and one which is bound 
to give one s better appreciation of people and the world. It 
reflects the humor, tenderness and humanity that gave the story 
such wonderful popularity among young and old. 

Produced at the Hudson Theatre, New York, and for two sea- 
gens on tour, by George O. Tyler, with Helen Hayes in the part 
of ‘‘Pollyanna.’’ (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 


A eomedy in 3 acts. By Alice Duer Miller and Robert 
Milton. 6 males, 10 females (may be played by 5 males 
and 8 females). Any number of school girls may be used 
in the ensembles. Scenes, 2 interiors. Modern costumes, 
Plays 2% hours. 

The story of ‘‘The Charm School’’ is familiar to Mrs. Miller's 
readers. It relates the adventures of a handsome young auto- 
mobile salesman, scarcely out of his ‘teens, who, upon inheriting 
a giris’ boarding-school from a maiden aunt, insists on running it 
himself, aceording to his own ideas, chief of which is, by the 
way, that the dominant feature in the education of the young 
girls of to-day should be CHARM. The situations that arise are 
teeming with humor—clean, wholesome humor. In the end the 
young man gives up the school, and promises to wait until the 
most precocious of his pupils reaches a marriageable age. The 
play has the freshness of youth, the inspiration of an extravegant 
but novel idea, the charm of originality, and the promise of whole- 
some, sanely amusing, pleasant entertainment. We strongly reo- 
ommend it for high school production. It was first produced at 
the Bijeu Theatre, New York, then toured the country. Two 
companies sre now playing it in England. (Royalty, twenty-five 
*) Price, 75 Cents, 
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DADDY LONG-LEGS 


A charming comedy in 4 acts. By Jean Webster. The 
full cast calls for 6 males, 7 females and 6 orphans, but 
the play, by the easy doubling of some of the characters, 
may be played by 4 males, 4 females and 3 orphans. 
The orphans appear only in the first act and may be played 
by small girls of any age. Four easy interior scenes. 
Costumes modern. Plays 214 hours. 


Many readers of current fiction will recall Jean Webster’s 
“Daddy Long-Legs.’’ Miss Webster dramatized her story and it 
was presented at the Gaiety Theatre in New York, under Henry 
Miller’s direction, with Ruth Chatterton in the principal rôle. 
“Daday Long-Legs’’ tells the story of Judy, a pretty little 
drudge in a bleak New England orphanage. One day, a visiting 
trustee becomes interested in Judy and decides to give her a 
chance. She does not know the rame of her benefactor, but 
simply calls him Daddy Long-Legs, and writes him letters brim- 
ming over with fun and affection. From the Foundling’s Home 
she goes to a fashionable college for girls and there develops the 
romance that constitutes mrch of the play’s charm. ‘The New 
York Times reviewer, on tuo morning after the Broadway pro: 
duction, wrote the followiug: ‘‘If yor will take your pencil and 
write down, one below the other, ths words delightful, charming, 
sweet, beautiful and entertaining. and then draw a line and add’ 
them up, the answer will be ‘Daddy Long-Legs.’ To that result 
you might even add brilliant, pathetic and humorous, but the 
answer even then would be just what it was before—the play 
which Miss Jean Webster has made from her book, ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs,’ and which was presented at the Gaiety last night. To 
attempt to describe the simplicity and beauty of ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs’ would be like attempting to describe the first breath of 
Spring after an exceedingly tiresome and hard Winter. ‘‘Daddy 
Long-Legs’’ enjoyed a two-years’ run in New York, and was then 
toured for over three years. J. is now publisned in play form for 
the first time. (Royalty, tweoaty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Oents. 


THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR 


A comedy in 4 acts. By James Forbes. 3 males, 10 
females. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays a full 
evening. 

An absorbing play of modern Amoriean family life. “The 
Wamous Mrs. Fair’? is concerned with a strenuous lady who 
returns from overseas to lecture, and consequently neglects her 
daughter, who is just saved in time from disaster. Acted with 
great success by Blanche Bates and Henry Miller. (Royalt, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Oow 
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